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F the two options—introducing a wholly new 
tariff bill or for the time being retaining the 
one now in effect—there is no question that the 
second, under the prevailing conditions, is infinitely 
preferable. The Emergency Tariff is pulling well, 
and any thoroughgoing alterations in this period 
of unsettled world conditions would leave the coun- 
try in doubt as to how long they could survive. All 
the same, it is well to remember that some of the 
existent schedules are woefully out of harmony 
with fair play to the public. Under them profiteer- 
ing is pursued by persons who are gaining a repu- 
tation as low-tariff advocates because unwilling to 
revise the tariff at this moment. If it were pos- 
sible to straighten out certain injustices in the 
present Emergency Tariff without undertaking a 
revision all along the line, that would offer the best 
solution in the circumstances. 


HE talent of President Harding—and a very 
real talent it is—has been said to reside in 

his power of conciliation and compromise. He will 
have use for it in managing the next Congress. 
He will find a certain influx of progressive 
minds, as, for instance, those of Pinchot and 
Beveridge. They come actively into the Republican 
Party in no insurgent mood, yet they are sure to 
advocate policies in accord with their past records. 
We welcome the virus which they will instil. They 
and their like, if tactfully handled by their chief, 
will promote the possibility of transforming the 
reputation of the Republican Party from that of 





stand-pattism into a suggestion of foresight com- 
bined with solidity. Party solidarity is most impor- 
tant if there is to be real accomplishment. And it 
is well to remember that the Progressive defection 
in 1912 meant something, and that this element, 
now brought back to the Republican Party, may 
be made very useful not only in keeping the party 
from a self-complacent satisfaction with things as 
they are, but in taking the wind out of the sails 
of the many persons who desire a change without 
any knowledge of what definitely to propose. 


N the many instances of violence connected with 
the railroad and coal strikes, the country has 
before it evidence of the widespread inefficiency 
and cowardice of its local officials. President 
Harding, in his Fourth of July speech, emphasized 
the right of every man to full protection in any 
lawful occupation he wished to undertake—and 
this is a commonplace of American theory. Yet 
the theory too often breaks down in practice, and 
we see all over the country not only unlawful vio- 
lence against non-union men, but against both 
State and Federal agents of the law. 

Under our system the preservation of civil order 
is a function of the State Governments and their 
local subdivisions, and the Federal Government 
cannot intervene until after appeal to the State 
authorities has proved fruitless. And within the 
States, as we are now seeing day by day, some local 
officials and some Governors allow the law to be 
flouted rather than shoulder the opprobrium 
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among law-breakers of enforcing the law. These 
recurrent outbreaks are a reproach to our States. 
When a Governor wants order in his State, order 
there is. Governor Allen of Kansas provides a 
shining example of the right way. 


S the mass of the people see it, the Dover-Mel- 

lon incident calls for little comment. Mr. 
Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury, confronted 
with the difficult aftermath of war financing, re- 
fused to allow the efficiency of his Department to 
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be lowered by partisan removals and appointments ; 
Mr. Dover, as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
confronted with a demand for vacancies to be filled 
by loyal partisans, found an opportunity in the 
claim that eleventh-hour political appointments of 
the Wilson Administration were not necessary to 
the efficiency of the Department. He made certain 
removals which his chief refused to sanction, 
whether of eleventh-hour appointees or not is not 
told nor, indeed, much to the point. The “prac- 
tical” politicians gathered behind Mr. Dover, public 
opinion generally behind the Secretary. The inci- 
dent is reported to have been closed by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Dover. As the mass of the people see 
it, no other conclusion was possible. So stated, 
the affair is simple enough. As a matter of fact 
it is far from being so simple, nor has it been 
made less difficult by the nauseating hypocrisies of 
the daily press. Nevertheless, the manner in which 
it has developed has made of it a clear-cut issue be- 
tween partisanship and good government—a con- 
flict that can have but one conclusion, a conclusion 
that, if resisted, would carry by the board greater 
things than assistant secretaries. It should be 
remembered, in passing judgment, that had the 
Dover partisans succeeded, they would not have 
rested on their laurels. Through Secretary Mei- 
lon’s firmness, and the President’s good sense, the 
country has been saved from a very real danger. 


HE Hague Conference is at its last gasp; the 
fatal news is hourly expected. It is quite the 

most futile assemblage of human beings since the 
world began. The Russian representatives have 
throughout talked in the spirit of the famous Genoa 
note of May 11—only more so; with infinite ob- 
stinacy, loquacity and impudence. They must have 
iron-clad assurances of credits, whopping credits, 
credits with no strings attached, credits to the 
account of the Moscow Government, to be applied 
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at its discretion, before they will engage them- 
selves in any particular. They have come out flat 
against restitution of nationalized property. Com- 
pensation, then? ‘Well, we’ll discuss that when 
we get credits.” One elegant specimen of Lit- 
vinov’s style we give in order to stand excused 
from further discussion of The Hague Conference. 
Asked what guarantees would be offered foreign- 
ers proposing to invest in Russia, Litvinov said: 
“The Russian Government is the most stable in 
Europe today and has lasted five years without 
change. Capital would be safer in Soviet Russia 
than in any capitalistic country in the world.” 

We called the Conference futile. No; it has 
saved Lloyd George’s face, we presume. That was 
the idea. And listen to jolly Litvinov again: “Any- 
how, the Soviets are better off than the holders 
of Russian bonds, who thought the experts at The 
Hague were going to collect for them.” So there 
is satisfaction in both camps. Why worry? 


E have had occasion to say such severe things 
of Senator Borah in connection with the for- 
eign relations of the country, that we feel it spe- 
cially incumbent upon us to accord to him unstinted 
praise for his courageous and unfaltering stand on 
the bonus. He is almost alone among our promi- 
nent public men in not merely opposing the bonus 
but resting his opposition squarely on the ground 
of principle. He is against the bonus not because 
the country is too poor to pay it, but because the 
thing is wrong; and he says so with all the elo- 
quence and force he can command. Courage and 
independence like this is what we stand in sore 
need of at the Capitol in regard not only to the 
bonus but to many another issue. 


UMMER reading of perhaps an unusual kind, 
but combining the two requisites of readable- 
ness and interest, is furnished by the July number 








Mr. Lasker’s hard job 


of the Budget. This organ of the National Budget 
Committee has always regarded its province as 
being much broader than the mere exposition of 
the nature and merits of the budget system, which 
it has strongly contributed to establishing. The 
current number is largely devoted to promotion 
of the proposal that Cabinet members should have 
the right—and that it should be their duty—to 
appear regularly in Congress to state, face to face, 
and maintain in debate, the position of their re- 
spective Departments. It will be news to most 
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people that this proposal was not only embodied 
in a bill introduced in the Senate more than forty 
years ago, but was favorably reported on by the 
Pendleton Committee at that time, as well as by 
a House Committee seventeen years earlier. At 
the suggestion of President Butler, of Columbia 
University, the report of the Pendleton Commit- 
tee is reprinted in full in the Budget; which prints 
also an admirable address at the recent dinner of 
the National Budget Committee, in which Dr. But- 
ler made an argument at once simple, convincing, 
and highly interesting, in favor of this much- 
needed improvement in our governmental mechan- 
ism. 


RESIDENT BUTLER contrasts the notorious 

futility and irresponsibility of the wranglings 

in our Congress that are started by anybody who 

chooses to attack an Executive Department, with 
what takes place in England: 


The most useful and most interesting and significant part 
of the business of the House of Commons is question time. 
It comes in that house at the opening of the session on each 
afternoon. Private members put down questions. No Gov- 
ernment official is required to answer a question without 
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notice, so that he is not taken off his guard. But he has 
notice, he consults his experts, he buttresses himself with 
his facts and his arguments, he answers the question either 
satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily. The papers of Great Brit- 
ain carry the question and its answers from one end of the 
nation to the other. The Government critic has had his say, 
the Government officer has made his explanation or his evi- 
dence. 


This proposed reform, which may justly be re- 
garded as a natural sequel of the adoption of the 


























O Sir Arthur, why not leave us our fairies? 


budget system, has far greater human interest; 
and, so far from finding his occupation gone with 
the passage of the Budget bill, Mr. John T. Pratt, 
the President of the National Budget Committee, 
may well feel that he has before him a task even 
more inspiring in the promotion of a movement 
calculated to improve the whole tone of Congres- 
sional procedure and action. 


Leadership 


into an active leadership of Congress are 

misguided. There are various kinds of 
leadership corresponding to various kinds of situ- 
ations, and the present calls not for a pellmell 
driving of Congress, but for a taking of stock and 
a look ahead. 

It is easy now to go back over the past year and 
to see how Mr. Harding might have exerted leader- 
ship of the most striking sort. We wonder whether 
the case is quite so,simple as those who so assert 
would make it out to be. There was the important 
question of taxation. Business men the country 
over were grumbling about the prevailing system. 
They felt that the large surtaxes and the excess 
profits tax were, in effect, destroying wealth, be- 
cause the money so obtained was wasted in Gov- 
ernment extravagance. Capital could not expand, 
and hence business was greatly cramped. They 
felt that a principle was involved which the Presi- 
dent should have set forth clearly and insistently, 
even though he might not have been able to enforce 
it upon Congress. They are probably right, yet 
they forget at this moment how complicated the 
situation was a year ago. Congress had to raise 
four billion dollars, and it was a question how the 
taxes should be distributed. Even from the most 
broad-minded of business men no far-sighted solu- 
tion was forthcoming. The tax commission com- 
posed of prominent men of affairs, as well as of 
expert students of taxation, were found to be 
warring among themselves. Each business group 
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was trying to put the burden on the other fellow. 
Doubtless in the midst of such confusion the Presi- 
dent had a splendid chance to show leadership by 
indicating the sharp outlines of the principles 
which should be followed. But let no one think 
that his task was easy. 

The present situation with reference to the tariff 
is likewise complicated, though not to such an ex- 
tent as that which has just been outlined. In the 
first place, to arrive at permanent schedules at this 
moment is quite impossible. The Independent 
has suggested that the question of the tariff should 
be placed in the hands of a commission and noth- 
ing more done about it at this session of Congress. 
Senator Norris, we are glad to see, has more re- 
cently made the same suggestion. Senators Edge, 
Lenroot, and Moses have also objected to the pres- 
ent programme. The main difficulty, as we under- 
stand, about postponing the discussion is the feeling 
of certain influential leaders that a few objection- 
able schedules must be changed here and now. But 
this cannot be accomplished unless a bill is put 
through, and a bill is sure to mean revision all 
along the line. What is the President to do in 
such circumstances—to hearken to the advocates 
of a temporizing policy or to the voice of the peo- 
ple, about which there can be no mistake? Here 
is a chance for downright leadership which, we are 
convinced, would excite popular enthusiasm. 

Restraining action can be quite as inspiring as 
positive action. And the President would, in our 
judgment, be ill-advised to yield to the urging of 
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those who are now insisting that Congress must 
legislate feverishly in these next few weeks. It is 
our belief that Congress after attending to routine 
matters might well adjourn. What at this late 
stage the public is looking for is not Congressional 
achievement but a renewal of faith in what the 
future holds forth, together with an assurance 
that the Party’s leaders fully appreciate their re- 
sponsibility to propose for the fall elections the best 
candidates available. This would be of much more 
service just now than any amount of bills rushed 
through Congress at the last moment. 

Mr. Harding’s path has not been an easy one, 
in spite of the large Republican majority in Con- 
gress. Our reasons for so thinking have been set 
forth in previous issues of this journal. His im- 
mediate problem is to decide how best to meet 
the present emergency. In our opinion he can do 
more for his party just now by risking the dissen- 
sion which may be caused in Congress if he blocks 
the majority’s plans, and by attending to his own 
personal prestige. The situation growing out of 
the coal strike and the railway strike call for his 
best thought and effort. He has made a good be- 
ginning in his desire to safeguard the public. And 
if he can bring about a solid settlement in each 
case on the principle that in enterprises of this kind 
the public interest is paramount, he will have done 
a great deal to arouse the popular imagination and 
to reinforce the feeling that in his hands the gov- 
ernment of the country is operating in behalf of 
the great majority, without fear of minorities, 
however strongly organized. 


Another German Crisis 


HE Germans, having been granted a very 
T generous partial reparations moratorium 
for this year, are asking further indulgence. 

They cannot, they say, pay the July 15 reparations 
installment of 50,000,000 gold marks. They can- 
not, under the conditions, they say, find the money. 
Doubtless they cannot, under the conditions, find 
the money without very great inconvenience. But 
the conditions are partly due to deliberate German 
sabotage of treaty obligations, and partly to lack 
of codperation among German parties; which latter 
is plain orneriness. It is up to the Germans to get 
together and to make it clear to the world that 
they are getting together and that they intend to 
keep together. The London schedule of repara- 
tions payments calls for 2,000,000,000 gold marks 
per annum from Germany plus an amount equal to 
26 per cent. of the value of German exports. Under 
the partial moratorium granted by the Reparations 
Commission, Germany is required to pay only 
720,000,000 gold marks cash this year, of which 
the July installment is 50,000,000 marks. Now 
France has by internal loans raised 8 billion dol- 
lars which she has applied to reconstruction. The 
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interest on this sum is approximately $400,000,000 
per year or $33,000,000 per month, in comparison 
with which France’s share of the reduced Ger- 
man payments is a mere bagatelle; and the 
French Government intends to raise by internal 
loans within the next two years 4 billion dollars 
more to be expended on reconstruction. And yet 
the Germans, without any domestic burden of 
reconstruction, with thriving industries, with 
practically no unemployment, immensely richer in 
man-power than France, with a rate of taxation 
well below the French and very far below the Eng- 
lish, are crying out again that they can’t pay. 

They can’t pay, of course, unless they get to- 
gether and resolve to pay. They can’t pay unless 
the People’s Party, the party of the capitalists, 
will honestly support the German Government 
without insisting on dominating it to their own 
advantage, and unless the Independent Socialists 
will honestly support the German Government 
without insisting on strangling capital. The Ger- 
mans may of themselves develop the will to pay 
(recognizing payment as possible, necessary, and 
expedient), or they may develop it only under 
pressure. 

The French have no desire to exert that pres- 
sure. The Germans almost persuaded the world 
that they did so desire; but that cock, which fought 
so long and valiantly, will no longer fight. The 
limit of French expectation is to receive from 
Germany the $12,000,000,000 expended or to be 
expended on reconstruction by the French Gov- 
ernment. This, if the British renounce further 
reparations claims (they have already been well 
served in the matter of the German merchant fleet 
and in other ways), will mean not much more than 
service and ultimate redemption by Germany of 
the Class A and Class B bonds—totaling 50,000,- 
000,000 marks or $12,000,000,000. The 82,000,- 
000,000 marks, or $20,000,000,000, covered by the 
Class C bonds (carrying no interest) will remain 
as a charge against Germany on the books of the 
Reparations Commission until the Interallied war- 
debts have been cancelled and until steady full 
service and gradual redemption of the Class A and 
Class B bonds have been secured by iron-clad guar- 
antees, including the most binding assurances by 
Britain of codperation with France in enforcing 
(by moral pressure only, if possible; by force of 
arms, if necessary) such service and redemption. 

The Germans understand the situation. They 
know that the Allies, including the French, pro- 
pose to be clement, have already shown extraordi- 
nary clemency; and they know that that clemency 
has reached its proper limit. Yet, so “difficult” 
a thing is their psychology, they still allow them- 
selves to hope against hope that they can break 
Allied solidarity on the reparations question, they 
still persist in the bluff that they can’t pay. It 
is true that, if the Germans continue to allow the 
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mark to go careering downward and German 
finance and the German fisc to go to smash, they 
can’t pay. But if they will get together, they can 
halt. and bring back the mark, meet their obliga- 
tions, and stablish the Republic. It is easy enough 
by Statistics (sweet handmaid of Mendacity) to 
convince the gull that the Germans must be let 
off, but the non-gull will insist that Germany can 
and must reimburse to France at least a large 
part of her $12,000,000,000 expenditure for recon- 
struction. 

A word about the C bonds—$20,000,000,000. 
Plain speaking on this subject is indicated. Those 
bonds have not been issued; under the London 
Agreement of May, 1921, they were to be held by 
the Reparations Commission. unissued until such 
time as the Commission is satisfied that Germany 
is able to meet the interest and sinking-fund re- 
quirements on them. Now these bonds, it is safe 
to say, will be cancelled under. the conditions stated 
above—chief of which is cancellation of the Inter- 
allied war-debts. It is up to the United States. 
Our contribution in men, money, and supplies, 
during the period of our participation in the war, 
was magnificent; but we entered late, very late. 
Add together the increase to our national debt 
through the war and our loss in men (expressed 
in terms of gold), and then add to that total the 
$11,000,000,000 lent to Allies, and the aggregate 
will still be found trifling compared with the French 
or the British or the Italian total of similar items 
(the mortality being expressed in terms of gold). 
Then, too, one should consider the much greater 
wealth per capita in the United States than in any 
other country. Indeed, our share of sacrifice in the 
war to save civilization was quite inadequate. The 
war debts are legally just, but they are not morally 
just. We know it and our debtors know it. Not 
only should we cancel those debts, but we should 
make it clear that, upon cancellation of the C bonds, 
we shall consider the Allies justified in requiring 
full service and redemption within a reasonable 
time of the A and B bonds. Such a statement from 
our Government would doubtless be followed by 
British signature of that defensive Anglo-French 
treaty without which France cannot consent to 
withdrawal of her army of occupation from Ger- 
many. 

It is reasonably certain that upon cancellation 
of the C bonds and upon such a statement by our 
Government, the German parties would get to- 
gether. And if they get together and clearly mani- 
fest the will to pay, they can get money from us 
wherewith to ease the performance of their obliga- 
tions. It has been said that the Germans do not 


want to be in debt to us; it would spoil the charm 
of their relations with us. That of course is pleas- 
ant fooling. 

It is up to Germany; and it is up to the United 
States. 
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Labor vs. the People 


T Fall River, Massachusetts, on the Sunday 

A morning after the beginning of the railroad 

shop strike, the conductor of the boat train 

to Boston, fuming over delay due to insufficient 

pressure on the air-brakes, snorted out to a pas- 
senger’s inquiry: . 

“I don’t know when we'll start—thanks to the 
United States Labor Board”—and he added angrily, 
“There’s got to be a'labor war, and I don’t know 
but it might as well come now. What’s the matter? 
They won’t give us no money.” 

This man belonged to one of the train service 
Brotherhoods which have not yet met the second 
reduction ‘from the peak wages of 1920 against 
which the shop crafts are striking. But his temper, 
especially as shown in other remarks which it is 
hardly fair to quote, is illustrative of the general 
temper behind both the railroad and the coal 
strikes. This man gave his most violent denuncia- 
tion (and it was violent) to the idea of wage regu- 
lation by a Federal Government tribunal. Mr. 
Gompers and other officials of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor have denounced the theory of the 
Railroad Labor Board from the moment it was pro- 
posed. They have opposed the idea that any body 
on which the public is represented should have any 
voice in determining wage rates. The Mine 
Workers, in refusing President Harding’s proposed 
arbitration of the coal strike, are really standing 
on precisely the same ground. Organized labor 
demands recognition for its asserted right to settle 
wages by industrial warfare, regardless of who 
suffers by the conflict. In this present year of 
grace the railroad strikers assert the right to 
force wage concessions from the railroad man- 
agers by causing public loss and suffering through 
demoralization of interstate transportation. The 
striking miners, pointing out through their offi- 
cials the loss and suffering that threatens from 
continued under-production of coal, propose to 
cause that loss and suffering unless their demands 
are complied with. Both of the striking bodies 
intend to enforce their demands by causing, or 
threatening to cause, a serious injury to the whole 
public. 

This is clearly the case of Labor against the 
People of the United States—of an attack by barely 
a million men upon the safety of more than a hun- 
dred million persons. It seems to us that the rail- 
road strike is directly the consequence of the 
understanding with the coal miners that the latter 
would support a railroad strike; and that the re- 
fusal of the miners to accept arbitration is in large 
part a rendering of the promised assistance. Quite 
apart from the utterances of the leaders of the 
two organizations, it is evident from the facts of 
the situation that the two strikes play into each 
other. The greatest offset to the effects of the 
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coal strike has been the production from the non- 
union mines of West Virginia and Kentucky. This 
non-union coal has a long rail haul before it can 
reach the markets which absorb it. The obvious 
way for the railroad men to support the rail-coal 
strike combination is by checking or preventing 
the transportation of this coal—and that result is 
already in evidence. If the shop men can cripple 
transportation of non-union coal, and if the miners 
can prevent the mining of coal in fields near the 
consuming markets, something will presently 
break; and out of the smash each of the striking 
bodies hopes to get the substance of what it is de- 
manding. 

We think it the duty of the Federal Government, 
and equally of the people of this country, to see 
to it that this attack upon the safety of the country 
is immediately and signally defeated. We hope 
that before these words appear in print the Gov- 
ernment, at least, will have begun vigorcus and 
appropriate action. The public can begin to do its 
part by recognizing the true nature of the strug- 
gle, by backing up the Government in appropri- 
ate remedial measures, and by standing ready to 
give its own individual services to the railroads 
if that is necessary to maintain transportation. 

In the matter of the railroad strike there has 
been a disposition both among the general public 
and in official Washington to think that the Labor 
Board might find some way to a compromise. In 
our judgment the efforts that Chairman Hooper 
of the Board has made in thfs direction weaken 
the position of the Board, and are in their general 
effect unwise if not actively mischievous. The 
Board took a sound position in its official statement 
regarding the strike. For any member of the 
Board, “unofficially,” to dicker with the strikers 
upon terms of settlement other than acceptance 
of the Board’s decision or withdrawal from the 
service of the roads, is to create “informal’’ obli- 
gations on the part of the Board which the strikers 
would insist on its translating into official action. 
The public should understand that in the railroad 
strike the whole principle of Government regu- 
lation of wages and Government prevention of 
interruption in vital public services is at stake. 

In regard to the coal strike, we hope the Gov- 
ernment will not, as its intention is intimated to 
be, take over the actual control and operation of 
coal mines. Sufficient legal justification for such 
procedure might be found, but it is far less clear 
than in the case of railroad operation, and at the 
best, this course would lead into new difficulties 
that were better avoided if possible. We believe 
that a sufficient number of mines to prevent a 
serious shortage could be operated if the Federal 
Government guaranteed full protection to non- 
union workers in them, and held the authorities 
of the States to strict account for their share in 
the undertaking. 
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The Treasury Year 


N grave emergencies, as of war, where all the 
I resources of a people are strained by vast 
extensions of national credit, everyone may 
have some appreciation of the effects of govern- 
mental finance on private business; but under more 
ordinary circumstances few realize the intimate 
connection between the two. And yet we may lay 
it down as axiomatic that sound business condi- 
tions in any country are fundamentally dependent 
on the soundness of its Government’s financial 
operations. Government implies compulsion. If the 
Government’s financial operations are both large 
and disorderly, so that business cannot discount 
their effect, the disturbance is catastrophic; if 
wise and skilful while other factors are much 
tangled, the intrusion may even be beneficial. The 
occasion for repeating this truth at the present 
moment is the gratifying showing of the U. S. 
Treasury under Secretary Mellon. 

The Treasury year was ended June 30. Detailed 
reports of operations are not yet available. Enough, 
however, is known to indicate the invaluable ser- 
vice that has been rendered. The financial opera- 
tions of the Government for the year were on a 
vast scale, but their conduct has been so orderly, 
so forehanded, that not only have they produced 
no crises of overstrain, but they have actually 
served as a stabilizing force. 

Victory notes now outstanding amount to about 
two billions, as compared with about four billions 
on April 30, 1921; Treasury Certificates outstand- 
ing (as of June 24) amount to about $1,830,000,000, 
as compared with about $2,750,000,000 on April 30, 
1921; maturing War Savings Certificates amount 
to about $650,000,000, as compared with $750,000,- 
000 at the beginning of the refunding operations. 
Entirely new obligations (Treasury notes) to the 
amount of about $2,200,000,000 mature at well 
scattered intervals between 1924 and 1926. The 
net reduction in the national debt is placed at about 
$1,014,068,844. These stupendous operations have 
been conducted so smoothly that the business of the 
country has been almost unaware of the process. 
When we say, as conservative commercial report- 
ers now do say, that the business of the country 
shows marked improvement, the debt which that 
business owes to the management of the Treasury 
under Secretary Mellon should not be forgotten. 

There are other points. An estimated deficiency 
for the fiscal year has, by economy and manage- 
ment, been changed into a surplus. 

The effectual resistance to raids on the Treasury, 
such as the attempted Bonus raid, was greatly 
helped by Mr. Mellon’s strong stand. His firmness 
has rescued his Department from political spoils- 
men. 

The entire record is one of which the Adminis- 
tration and the country may well be proud. 
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Is Germany Going to Pieces? 


By John Firman Coar 


ister of Foreign Affairs in the Wirth Cabinet, 

has sent a chill of horror through Germany. 
Condemned in scathing terms, and condemned sincerely, 
by Germans of every class and every shade of political 
opinion, from the extreme right to the extreme left, 
the crime has no importance as a political murder. We 
shall go far astray if we follow the lead of any of the 
German newspapers in our interpretation of the sinister 
significance of the deed. It portends no reactionary 
outbreak, portends no new political policy. Whatever 
organized forces were behind the murder, they count 
for little. The thing that does count, if one has the 
right to apply such a concrete term as “thing” to the 
kind of unorganized sentiment I have in mind, is the 
spirit of negation which may be set free, and if set 
free will drag Germany and, with Germany, Europe to 
destruction. 

Being one of those Americans who feel profoundly 
their country’s moral responsibility toward Europe, it 
may be that I see the situation in Germany through 
dark glasses. But with every allowance for the writer’s 
belief to the effect that having contributed, and con- 
tributed justly, toward the defeat of the Central Powers, 
it was our moral duty to insist on the establishment 
of a real peace, the fact remains that the situation in 
Europe has gone from bad to worse. Had it been our 
intention to destroy the German nation we could not 
have done better than permit the situation to develop 
as it has. In Germany, at any rate, the conviction is 
spreading like a devastating conflagration that the end 
is near; that endurance, patience, suffering, submis- 
sion are all of no avail; that reliance on the organized 
forces of society is useless, and hope must end in 
despair. For when Germans speak of “the end,’ they 
mean the beginning of recklessness, the unleashing of 
blind fury, and the revolt against things as they are 
without first planning the things that are to be. 

There was resentment in Germany last summer, bit- 
terness and tragic consternation. But there also was 
hope, hope—well, why should one not say it—in Amer- 
ica’s sense of fair play and America’s business acumen. 
Barring men of large affairs, Germans no longer put 
any faith in America. Self-help is left them, but self- 
help alone can achieve nothing. At best it can prevent 
one great evil by invoking another. Last summer I 
found a willingness on the part of many Germans to 
confess to a partial responsibility for the war, and also 
the dawning understanding by some of the causes of 
the world’s distrust of Germany’s national aspirations 
before and in the war. This understanding was evi- 
denced in the publication, last winter, of a remarkable 
book entitled die Tragédie Deutschlands. But go where 
you will this summer, everywhere you find the deepen- 
ing sense of having been wronged. The Germans are 
not fretful, irascible, or waspish over their wrongs or 
what they feel to be their wrongs. The feeling goes 
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much deeper than that. You cannot justly character- 
ize this attitude as sullen or vindictive. People are not 
sullen or vindictive in the presence of tragedy. Self- 
pitying despondency is perhaps the word that best 
characterizes the temper of the great middle-class. In 





the working classes, on the other hand, the new eco- 
nomic status of labor (Germany’s only gain from the 
war) is in a fair way to be accounted as a national 
asset. This the workers intend to protect against all 
comers, including the French. Grouping middle class 
and working classes together, we have that portion of 
the population which, for weal or woe, will determine 
Germany’s future, and of this great mass of the popu- 
lation it can be said that it is beginning to feel itself 
German. Until last Saturday I hoped that the revival 
of the national spirit was a happy augury, since it 
could be linked up with the new constructive policy of 
the great industrialists and brought into codperation 
with related forces in France through the moral sup- 
port of America. Today I am skeptical. The pact of 
Rapallo meant nothing more to the average German 
heretofore than the kind of comfort one may extract 
from the assertion of independence. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Walter Rathenau’s prime purpose in 
negotiating the pact was to counteract the process of 
national disintegration that set in last fall. He was 
first a German patriot. He was also a devoted cham- 
pion of international goodwill. No one in Germany 
estimated more clearly than he the tragedy of the so- 
called Peace both in so far as his own country was 
affected and also in so far as civilization was threat- 
ened. One must have known him personally to appre- 
ciate his moral courage in undertaking to guide Ger- 
many’s foreign policy in these last months. It was a 
policy of fulfillment not because fulfilment was possible 


’ but solely because no other policy could save Germany 


and save the world from a greater horror than the past 
war. “There can be no other policy for Germany,” he 
declared. “But if our policy fails to convince our for- 
mer enemies that the burdens imposed upon us are 
intolerable and they permit us to perish as we shall, 
then a new judge will sit in the judgment seat of civil- 
ization and the name of him will be Tyranny. I can- 
not, I will not believe that God will permit mankind so 
to curse itself.” 

Rathenau is dead because there were fanatical 
patriots in Germany, as there are fanatical] patriots in 
every country. As one result of his death Germany is 
being rocked by a moral] earthquake. Strong men are 
breaking under the herculean effort to sustain the tot- 
tering state. At this moment no one can tell what the 
outcome will be; no surface indication reveals to the 
casual observer the true state of affairs. Everything 
seems as quiet and orderly as before. But any one of 
the three or four issues before the Government and 
the Reichstag is likely to change seeming order into 
the wildest disorder. There is the bread-subsidy, the 
forced loan, the understanding to be reached with the 
Guaranty Commission, the question of the floating debt 
and the reparation payment due July 15. In all these 
questions the Entente Powers have a word to say. If 
it is the wrong word, then there will be either internal 
chaos in Germany or a national] uprising, depending on 
the response which the Government makes to the En- 
tente’s demands. In either case, the Rapallo pact will 
come into play. 

Two great factors are to be taken into consideration 
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at the present moment; namely, the middle class and 
the working classes. I characterized the temper of the 
former as self-pitying despondency. No class of the 
German population has suffered quite as much in conse- 
quence of the war as this class. Consisting of persons 
of moderate means but definite cultural traditions, it 
was until very recently the nerve centre of Germany’s 
institutional life. Its members were merchants, profes- 
sional men and women, rentiers, pensioners, civil ser- 
vants, etc. Financially speaking, these constitute no 
longer a middle class. The ever depreciating currency 
has impoverished them. The savings of generations 
are reduced to about one-seventieth of their pre-war 
value, and expenses can never be made to balance with 
incomes (especially salaries) simply because the falling 
mark (or the rising cost of living) defies all budgetary 
computation. It is one of those silent, bitter tragedies 
that cut into the moral fibre of men. But it is not only 
this economic stress that must be reckoned with in an 
estimate of the one-time middle class. There are two 
other facts to be considered. Untrained in practical 
politics, they fell out of step with the other classes of 
the population when the revolution finally brought the 
new order of things. At a time when political asser- 
tiveness was needed, they failed to agree on a pro- 
gramme, and scattered through all the parties from 
the Social Democratic left to the monarchistic right. 
The second fact is this: Thrift and thoroughness were 
the two German characteristics of which the old middle 
class was most proud. Needless to say that thrift and 
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thoroughness are being discarded as practical ideals 
under the pressure of economic uncertainty. This fact, 
coupled with the loss of prestige and the increasing im- 
poverishment of middle-class Germans, has produced a 
state of mind in which self-pitying despondency is the 
next of kin to reckless self-assertion. Necessarily these 
people feel the degradation of their country more deeply 
than other Germans and it is not unlikely that any one 
of the issues referred to above may see them to line up 
with the nationalists in the Reichstag. Such a line-up 
as this will be interpreted by the working classes as 
the beginning of the reaction. It wili mean the fall 
of the Wirth Government and the dissolution of the 
Reichstag. There is tinder enough to start a conflagra- 
tion, and Germany has no Government strong enough 
to stay its spread. This is the danger that every sane 
German sees looming over the horizon, and it may well 
be that an attempt will be made to prevent disintegra- 
tion within the body politic by the adoption of a strong 


national policy in foreign affairs. The consequences . 


of such a policy can readily be imagined by every 
reader of The Independent. 

Meanwhile there remains one hope. It lies with the 
able men who work behind the scenes of the parlia- 
mentary stage. They are busy as bees these days, and 
if they are successful in their efforts to prevent the 
threatening catastrophe, there is a chance of carrying 
through the constructive programme of the indus- 
trialists. 

Berlin, June 27 


Have the French a Right to Live? 


By Stoddard Dewey 


French say, among the people of France is 

forced in these latter days to ask—Have the 
French a right to live? Or at least—Have the French 
an equal right to live with English and Americans and, 
let us say, Germans? 

It is impossible not to perceive the various shades of 
negation in notorious publications of the day. The Man- 
chester Guardian, a systematically Liberal organ, an- 
nounced in March of this year, three years after sup- 
posed Peace with Victory, a volume edited by Mr. Keynes 
in which the Frenchmen who were to write on France 
were, as Jacques Bardoux protested—“Some incompe- 
tent and others suspected.” 

Among them were a political authority like Anatole 
France and a patriotic expert like Joseph Caillaux, who 
is still under condemnation by the High Court of his 
country. The representative Frenchman naturally 
added, “You must choose between them and us.” 

It is impossible to explain such methods of contro- 
versy or the accusations of Militarism, Imperialism, 
Navalism, which were brought against the delegates of 
the French people at the Washington Conference, or the 
machinery of such accusations, otherwise than as jn- 
stances of the same fundamental negation. 

Norman Angell, still looking through his pre-war 
spectacles, is not far from attributing the bitter fruits 
of war to the French having had an army with which to 
defend themselves. As for Pacifists—men and women 


hs N American who has passed his existence, as the 


—Neutrals and International Radicals, all their utter- 
ances before and during and since the war make for Ger- 
man righteousness and French inequality of right. 


They who let their feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow— 


with nothing more solid and intellectual—for “poor 
France” are unable to keep this undertone of unequal 
and iniquitous judgment from being heard. The equal 
right of the French to live is not uppermost in all these 
minds. 

The French people, individually, are only now becom- 
ing conscious of the unequal measure in which their 
right to live is meted out to them by English and Amer- 
icans. After their war with Germany in 1870, nearly two 
millions of their countrymen were transferred against 
their will to Prussian subjection, and the English 
and American peoples as well as Governments accepted 
without protest this plain and arbitrary violation of the 
fundamental right demanded by all English-speaking 
peoples for themselves. A representative man like John 
Morley deprecated any manifestation that would turn 
rising Germany into a “watchful enemy.” This attitude 
persisted down to the latest war. Since the war has been 
technically at an end, this state of mind has reappeared 
—nothing forgotten and next to nothing learned. 

Is there something peculiar in the right of the French 
people to live? In what can it differ from the like essen- 
tial right of the English and American and German peo- 
ples? Or why do English and Americans demand that 
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measures favored by themselves for making the world 
to live again—particularly Germany and Russia—shall 
be taken regardless of the right of the French people 
also to a revived existence and to a voice in their own 
reconstruction and in that of the world? 

At present, the answer seems to be that the French 
choose to be represented by M. Poincaré, and that he is 
a lawyer with a brief for French Imperialism and Mili- 
tarism. John Morley once remarked that those who 
object to lawyers in politics are those who object to law. 

To live, for a people as for an individual, means that 
existence shall continue—and the French are looked at 
askance when they insist on being what they have al- 
ways been. To live, for a people, means that their vital 
action shall continue—and the French are being pressed 
to give over activities which they have exercised in the 
world for centuries, and, after holding out till the war 
was won, to let themselves be managed by others. To 
live means to get one’s living at least by earning it—and 
it is overlooked how the French shall be enabled to do 
so. And so far as to live involves security against dan- 
ger to life, the French are considered peculiarly exas- 
perating when they insist upon it for themselves. 

The one fact on which any fair or tolerable judgment 
would naturally be based is the loss of life and devasta- 
tion of the sources of life and the ensuing vital strain 
which the French people is still enduring from German 
invasion. This fact is by way of being passed over for 
more novel and less fundamental issues. 

The French are berated for their lack of confidence in 
German promises whose execution by an uncertain Gov- 
ernment is more uncertain still. The French experience 
of two German invasions in a single lifetime, the Bel- 
gian experience of the worth of German signatures to 
scraps of paper, the persistent violation of the Peace 
Treaty by Germany ever since she signed it, and her 
procrastination in executing the provisions of the Treaty 
until material force is used by the Allies—all these drop 
out of the English and American mind. And it is not 
asked who has been doing the reconstruction work in 
France so far and who is paying for it. It is taken for 
granted—many have said so and others believe them— 
that France is not taxing herself, that she is living on 
paper money and using her remaining credit for arma- 
ment, that the French are not working, that they are 
waiting for other people to pay their debts for them. 
Hence the easy American formula which appears in the 
correspondence of the Chicago Tribune—The French 
have had our money, let them fork over. 

When the French delegates to the Peace Conference 
were insisting on things which their people considered 
vital to their existence, a former American Ambassador 
said—“The French are suffering from shell shock.” 
The French have been told that Mr. Keynes, who then 
as now furnished statistics to the anti-French thought 
of England and America, was sufficiently edified as to 
France by Paris frivolity at Montmartre—where some 
hundreds of the four millions of the Paris agglomera- 
tion disport nightly, not all being French and all Paris 
not being a major part of France. A Virginia politician 
could not see in the thronging Paris streets as many 
able-bodied Frenchmen maimed in the war as he had 
been led to expect. .Another American looked from the 
railway train at the fields beyond Arras, where Nature 
has cast her veil of greenery over the ravaged soil, and 
descried less devastation even than Mr. Keynes found 
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in his statistics. Tumble-down churches and unlighted 
blast furnaces overtopping thousands of demolished 
homes stay some vassersby only to excite wonder that 
the French are so slow in reconstructing them, and give 
rise to more reports that the French are waiting for 
some one else to do their work for them. In this way 
whole portions of the British and American public are 
led to turn their gaze resolutely away to other victims 
of the war, particularly among the peoples immediately 
responsible for it. 

Dr. Chalmette, who remained at his post in the Pas- 
teur Institute of Lille all through the years of German 
occupation, thinks that one-half of the children of that 
vast industrial agglomeration have been left tubercu- 
lous. Of the young women deported in masses by the in- 
vader with a brutality unknown since the days be- 
fore Grotius, the Medical Faculty of the same city esti- 
mates that sixty per cent. can never become mothers. 
The mainland of France has lost by death or disable- 
ment in the war one out of three of her able-bodied men 
from twenty to forty-five years of age and two-thirds of 
these, say, 200,000 men, would have become fathers. 

It is time to ask whether those who survive in France 
with some possible prospect of life have a right to live. 
This seems to be lost from sight or ignored by many in 
England and America whenever the French speak up or 
act for themselves or in any way obtrude their claims 
on public attention. How great, on the other hand, is 
the attention given to propaganda against French Colo- 
nial troops, whether yellow or black—all undoubted chil- 
dren of France and not mercenaries—a propaganda 
based on hostile police reports, which, even so, were not 
greatly different from the records of other armies in 
similar conditions, as was noted by the American Gen- 
eral on the spot! Worst, however, and most unjust of 
all is the constantly implied accusation that the French 
are not really struggling for their own lives. 

A struggle is resistance and insistence. Both have 
been equally unwelcome from the French—at the Peace 
Conference, and in repeated negotiations with the Eng- 
lish Government to secure Germany’s observance of the 
Peace Treaty which she signed, and to protect the rights 
of the French people on the Rhine and in Upper Silesia, 
in Asia Minor and Syria—and with Russia. In each 
case, and again at Genoa, the French have insisted 
chiefly and directly on their right to live also, and they 
have resisted only proposed diminutions of their life. 

On the last day of March of this year, Mr. de La- 
vergne, a French business man speaking to business 
men of other nations at the session of the council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, with the President 
of the Standard Oil as American representative, spoke 
in words of unmistakable gravity: “So far what we 
have received from Germany, even in kind, does not 
cover our occupation expenses and the advances to which 
we agreed at Spa—nothing has been received for the 
reparations which we claim not as victors, but as vic- 
tims. And, over and above the sacrifices imposed on us by 
the non-payment of Germany, there is the loss of the 
Russian debt owed to us—40 per cent. of the total for- 
eign debt of Russia, and due to a million and a half of 
French people who lent their little savings. We wish 
to pay our debts to other countries—but we wish also 
that debts to ourselves should not be all the time sub- 
jected to dispute and diminished.” 

Paris, France 
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Lem Hooper Discovers Our President 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


the Peace Lem Hooper, “do you ever make 
mistakes?” 

“I make them, but I don’t admit it,” said Court Of- 
ficer Durfey. 

“That qualifies you to be a United States Senator,” 
said Judge Hooper, putting down his newspaper. “I’m 
different, Durfey. I made one mistake, back in the 
hot days of 1920, and I’m going to admit it. When the 
tumult ceased and the shouting began, Durfey, and 
everyone was saying, ‘Who is this man Cox anyway?’ 
and ‘Did you ever hear the name of this Republican 
nominee before?’ I thought I knew who was going to 
be the next President of the United States. ‘Durfey,’ 
I said to you then, ‘the evi- 
dence is clear; the big bosses 
are tired of having a Presi- 
dent that quarrels with the 
Senate—or vice-versa—like 
two dogs over a bone. Every- 
thing has been fixed. The \ 
Senate of the United States 


“LD URFEY,’ said our eminent jurist, Justice of 


or a Faction or a State of Mind to its Chief Magistracy 
now and then and to elect a snug little village instead.” 

“Did you say ‘smug little village,’ your honor?” 
asked Durfey. 

“T did not; I said ‘snug little village,’” said Judge 
Hooper, “for that is the kind they have out there in 
Ohio. A village, Durfey, with brick-paved streets and 
father pushing the lawn-mower in the cool of the 
evening in his shirt sleeves, and mother fanning her- 
self on the veranda and hoping it won’t be so hot tomor- 
row night, which is prayer-meeting night. A town, 
Durfey, with ‘respected citizens’ and that has long 
since put Bolsheviks, games of chance, Democrats, mos- 
quitoes and ne’er-do-wells in the same class. 

“When you elect a town like Marion to the 


good pumpkin pie. You can bet that nobody 
is going to order the church painted until 


wager that although we may 


eal Presidency, Durfey, you may not be calling 

, the eagles from the high peaks to soar aloft 

/ with the affairs of state, but you can count on 
most of the money is subscribed. You can 


is to be the President af the pa etn send a bag of flour to the 
United States, come next wh Fie \ heathen we won’t open an ac- 
March.’ I was wrong, Dur- we é 


fey; dead wrong! 
When the voters 
elected Marion—” 

“You mean 
Harding, Judge,” 4 
said Durfey po- 
litely. 

“I said Marion 
and I meant 
Marion,” said 
Judge Hooper. 
“The bosses 
thought they were 
electing the Sen- 
ate to be Presi- 
dent, and the 
people thought 
they were electing 
Warren G. Hard- 
ing to be President, but they were both wrong—they 
elected the cosy little town of Marion, Ohio, and it now 
occupies the Presidential chair. When I cast my eye 
toward Washington I can see it as plain as day, includ- 
ing the front porch with the rocking chair, the post 
office, the Ladies’ Aid Society, the City Council, the 
family Bible, the wise men of Main Street, 415 per 
cent. paid on deposits, the Soldiers’ monument and 
corn on the cob. Yes, and I will include, Durfey, the 
freckle-faced boy with the stone-bruise on the palm of 
his foot on his way to catch three pumpkin-seeds and 
a four-inch bull-head on a hot Saturday afternoon when 
the dust of the road puffs up soft and hot between his 
bare toes! That’s what is President of the United 
States, Durfey: Marion, Ohio. 

“And I don’t know that it is a bad notion, Durfey, 
for a nation to forgo the excitement of electing an Idea 





“And father pushing the lawn-mower in the cool of the evening” 





mighty sure that we'll have a 

calm smile for every decent 
neighbor, but that we won’t 

invite a drunken bum to come 

to dinner. We don’t forget 

how a bank does business, 

Durfey, nor that most of our 
subscribers live right here in 

\ the county, nor 
that there has as 


y= —)*y yet been no Con- 
== #5 


a’ shia) ‘ count with a dead beat un- 
I ‘ a ° 
o~ / less it is guaranteed by his 
ey rich uncle. You can _ be 
' ‘ BR \ : 


=~ stitutional 
c/ j Amendment to the 

ex Ten Command- 
ments. Before we 
build a trolley 
road to Bucyrus 
or Canton we'll figure up whether it will bring us trade 
or lose us trade. 

“As long as a town is going to be the Chief Execu- 
tive of these United States, Durfey, I prefer Marion, 
Ohio, to Greenwich Village or Hollywood. If Marion, 
Ohio, is not always right it knows it is always right, 
and that’s something. If it does not shoot gloriously 
through the sky like a rocket and burst in a glory of 
new-fangled red stars it does stay right in one spot, and 
it knows that is the best spot in the best State in the 
best nation in the world. It knows it has the wisest 
and sanest ideas. It may not invent an Einstein Theory, 
but it gets home to dinner on time and there is always 
a dinner to get home to. 

“Once before in recent history, Durfey, a great na- 
tion has been ruled by a place, but England’s ruler was 
a front parlor with a plush album on the walnut centre- 
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table, and crocheted antimacassars on the chairs, and 
crayon portraits of Uncle George on the walls. And the 
reign of the front parlor was England’s happiest and 
most prosperous reign. The Margots and Bottomleys 
are interesting warts, Durfey, and amusing as patho- 
logical sprouts, but the front parlor is the backbone of 
Old England. 

The sky-rocket is amusing on the Fourth of 
July, likewise, and Coney Island and Versailles are 
interesting places, but when you come right down to 
brass tacks the people of the United States, by a big 
majority, live in Marion, Ohio, and eat three meals a 
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day, and have to earn them, and earn them every day. 
And that takes something, Durfey, that the town of 
Marion took with it when it went down to Washington 
to be President. It is something that is more important 
than the Monroe Doctrine or the Fourteen Points or the 
whole Constitution and By-Laws. It is the thing that 
has made a good many hundreds of thousands of Demo- 
crats say, “Well, this President certainly has surprised 
me; I never expected it!’ ” 

“Patriotism?” suggested Durfey. 

“Plain, ordinary small-town common sense,” said 
Judge Hooper. 


Glad Tidings for the Open-Minded 


By Fabian Franklin 


equal and enthusiastic welcome to two new de- 

velopments in the field of “liberal” agitation. 
‘ Although one of these does not appear to be essentially 
a movement of student life or student thought, it is in 
that aspect that. the New Republic chiefly regards it, as 
well as the other, which is specifically a student affair. 
Both have, indeed, their origin in student organizations 
formed some time ago. The National Students’ Forum 
is an outgrowth of the Intercollegiate Liberal League; 
the League for Industrial Democracy is successor to 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. “The National Stu- 
dents’ Forum,” says the New Republic, “is purely an or- 
ganization for diffusing information, promoting discus- 
sion, and stimulating intellectual activity through vari- 
ous local groups.” The League for Industrial Democracy 
makes no such pretension to open-mindedness—it is de- 
voted to a definite programme, a declared “social ideal,” 
and pledges its members to “specific allegiance instead 
of vague interest’; but of that programme the New 
Republic says that “no more important subject of lib- 
eral thought and social activity could be presented to 
college students than this—and no more exacting test 
of their faith in the ability of humanity to evolve condi- 
tions for its own survival.” 

Evidently the declaration of a definite goal, the pledg- 
ing of “specific allegiance’ to a programme of funda- 
mental change in the organization of human society, 
makes no perceptible difference in the editor’s mind re- 
garding the status of the one organization as compared 
with the other, in their relation to the young students 
whose participation in them he so warmly welcomes. 
He can hardly think that our freshmen and sophomores 
have already so profoundly studied the fundamental 
problems of society as to be warranted in pledging their 
allegiance to any programme upon which a reasonable 
person ought to keep an open mind; the undeclared radi- 
ecalism of the National Students’ Forum and the de- 
clared radicalism of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy stand on the same footing with him for the simple 
reason that to have your mind closed to the conserva- 
tive side of the case is no offense at all against the cur- 
rent doctrine of the open mind. It would be absurd to 
doubt that the existing order of society is monstrous 
and ought to be abolished; the only thing with which 
the open mind needs to trouble itself is the question of 
‘ways and means for the extinction of the old order and 


T" New Republic, in an eloquent editorial, gives 


the substitution of the new. And yet there are persons 
with minds not wholly closed to the truth who feel that 
it would be more becoming in young people—and per- 
haps in some older people—to give a little sober thought 
to the assumptions with which the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy sets out, before accepting them as the 
indisputable starting point of their own thinking. It 
happens that the League, in the advertisement in which 
it appeals for recruits, states in almost a word the idea 
which it has been created to promote. At the head 
of that advertisement are these words by Arthur 
Gleason: 

The home folks of Main Street want a faith on which 
they can go forward. . . . Only one main idea is in sight 
with driving force and the power to capture the imagination 
of men. That idea concerns itself with changing the basis 
of civilization. It is the idea of production for use. It says 
that the present order is ethically indefensible and econom- 
ically unsound. It makes the community the instrument 
and arbiter of social change. 


So perfect does this formulation of the great idea seem 
to the conductors of the League that they adopt it as a 
complete expression of their purpose. ‘The League for 
Industrial Democracy,” they go on to state, “was formed 
to hammer out and circulate this idea.” And I would 
not say that it was not a happy choice of a slogan. What 
could strike “the home folks of Main Street’ as more 
just, more reasonable, more promising, than a campaign 
to install “the idea of production for use” in the place 
of the idea of production for profit which dominates the 
present order? What more calculated to stir the pulses 
of ingenuous youth than the prospect of doing away 
with the sordidness and the futility of individualist 
conflict, and making the general good instead of private 
gain the mainspring of all men’s activity? Does such 
a proposal demand any inquiry, except how it can most 
effectively and most speedily be brought to realiza- 
tion? Surely not: just as surely as “the present order 
is ethically indefensible and economically unsound”; 
just as surely as the youngest of us can brush aside 
the sophisms by which the present order is defended, 
and go on with faith and confidence to the making of a 
better world. 

But if for a moment we look at the question not 
from the standpoint of “the home folks of Main Street’ 
eager for a simple and heartening faith, nor from that 
of the sophomore ingenuously responsive to an inspir- 
ing suggestion of world-betterment, but from that of 
sober reason and careful thought, we shall find that the 
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case is at least debatable. For, to begin with, the 
slogan of “production for use” is a question-begging 
slogan. The notion that in order to get production for 
use we must “change the basis of civilization” is a crude 
and unwarranted assumption, an assumption that ig- 
nores the essential facts of our present economic life. 
Production for use is just what is going on today, and 
covers an overwhelmingly preponderant part of our ac- 
tivities. Each individual, to be sure, is actuated by the 
desire for his own private gain or well-being; but he 
cannot, speaking generally, procure that gain except 
by production—that is, exertion of one kind or another 
—that serves the “use” of others. There have been 
economists, notably Bastiat, who have carried the doc- 
trine of the promotion of the general good through the 
free working of competition—the doctrine of “economic 
harmonies”—hbeyond its legitimate bounds; it cannot 
be denied that much waste, much misdirection, much 
lamentable evil, attends upon the process. But in the 
main it is true that energies devoted to the advance- 
ment of one’s own fortunes must, if successful, fulfil 
some demand, some “use,” of the community at large. 
It is possible that if the motive of economic effort were 
the service of the community instead of the promotion 
of one’s own interests, the results of that effort would 
be more fruitful of “use” than is the case under the 
present order; but to assume that such would neces- 
sarily be the case is to sweep aside as of no consequence 
the most cardinal traits of human nature and the most 
obvious teachings of experience. 

Before our Main Street friends and our youthful 
collegians are asked to accept that assumption, 
they ought to have their minds turned to a serious 
study of economic theory—the theory of the way in 
which the play of individual self-interest brings about 
the actual phenomena of economic welfare and economic 
progress. Even the waste—admittedly enormous— 
which attends the existing economic order, they ought 
to think of not as an absolute but as a relative matter. 
What waste, what miscalculation, what futilities, what 
inertia, might we not expect in a régime in which the 
community—that is, the Government, in one form 
or another—determined the “uses” which should be 
served, and the way in which they should be served! 

In the present system, whatever its defects, there is 
the constant stimulus of exceptional reward for excep- 
tional success in serving the “uses” of the public, the 
dreaded penalty of ruin for failure to do so. Under a 
system in which there was no thought of profit or loss, 
but only a calculation of the degree in which one pro- 
moted those uses, how enormously would the nerve of 
action be relaxed, the keenness of economic judgment 
dulled, the adaptation of means to ends lessened! Might 
not all this far more than outweigh the wastes of the 
existing system? And if it be contended that the gain 
sought is that of moral tone rather than of economic 
abundance, is it at all certain that the sense of con- 
tributing one’s mite to the general welfare would be 
half as potent in building up moral tone as is the pres- 
ent overshadowing sense of a man’s personal respon- 
sibility for his own welfare and that of his family? 
I am not insisting upon the answer to these questions. 
What concerns me is that they should be asked. To pass 
them over as though they did not exist is to take advan- 
tage of the innocence and naiveté of our friends in Main 
Street and in the college dormitories. 
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What Next in Ireland? 


By Stephen Gwynn 


R. DE VALERA has issued a statement in which 

Mi he admits defeat and attributes it to intimida- 

tion by England. In reality it is a revolt of 

Ireland against prolonged intimidation of the majority 
by a small minority of armed men and boys. The ques- 
tion is, what will happen next? The new Parliament 
has to pass upon the Constitution, of which a first draft 
was submitted to the electorate on the morning of the 
poll. I need not comment here on its extreme demo- 
cratic character nor on the interesting details which it 
adopts from Switzerland. All these are open to discus- 
sion and liable to change in the Dail. But the draft con- 
tains certain fixed points. In its original form it was 
rejected by the Imperial Government as not conforming 
to the Treaty, and the negotiations which followed have 
bound the Irish Government and the British Govern- 
ment to maintain as essential those clauses which define 
the relation of Ireland to the British Commonwealth. 
These lay down in the most explicit manner that Ireland 
shall have precisely as much power and dignity as 
Canada, and in the Parliament at Westminster minis- 
tries will be pledged to resist implacably any attempt to 
whittle this away. On the other hand Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Collins cannot consent to alteration of those sections 
which assert the King’s supremacy and limit the degree 
of separation permitted. The assertion is little more 
than theoretical, but it is there, and Mr. de Valera de- 
clares that it must bar all honest Republicans from the 
public service. This presumably means that he will not 
go on with the agreement to enter a coalition ministry. 
If he does enter it and his supporters to the number of 
four in ten, their position will be intolerable for them- 
selves and for the country. The country is sick of di- 
visions which do not correspond to divisions within its 
own body, and it will expect a Government that can and 
will act. Labor will demand a part, and justly, in the 
duty of administration, for in many cases Labor men 
headed the poll. Individual candidates, especially the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, possess similar authority. 
Against it Mr. de Valera can urge nothing but that his 
backers, or those who agree with him, have a large num- 
ber of rifles and revolvers, have used them against the 
British, and are now ready to use them against the Irish. 

I do not think that a large proportion even of the Re- 
publican armed men would be prepared to act on this. 
If a section are, they must be dealt with. That is the 
first condition of getting rid of anarchy in Southern 
Ireland. It is also the first condition of getting peace 
with Ulster and in Ulster, that there shall be a Southern 
Government which has authority in its own home. I 
believe it to be a further condition that there shall be a 
Government in the North able to control the Papist- 
hunting hooligans in Belfast and also to transform, 
supersede, and suppress the undisciplined and ununi- 
formed constabulary. 

What the immediate results may be must rest very 
largely with a few men—Mr. Churchill, Sir James Craig, 
Mr. Griffith, Mr. Collins, and others. But these elections 
in Ireland mark a return in the direction of sane 
civilization, and it is probable that a new election in 
Ulster also may be needed to complete the work. 
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What the World Is Doing 
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Domestic Affairs 
The Railroad Situation 


R. JEWELL, head of the Federation of Railroad 
M Shop Crafts, and the chief executives of the 
several shop-crafts unions, failed to appear in 
answer to telegraphic summons to a hearing before the 
Railroad Labor Board on June 30; to which hearing 
were also summoned (successfully) the chief executives 
of the other railroad unions affected by the recent wage- 
decisions of the Board, and representatives of those 
railroad managements which had farmed out shop work 
against decisions of the Board. The main object of the 
conference, namely, to prevent a strike of the shopmen, 
was defeated, but the conference had two important re- 
sults. The management 


rassment the railroads will manage well enough pro- 
vided the strike does not spread to other classes of em- 
ployees. 

* * * 

On July 3 the Railroad Labor Board ruled that the 
shop-craft unions had put themselves outside the juris- 
diction of the Board. It recommended that shop-craft 
men remaining at work and new shop-craft employees 
form new associations in order that they might be prop- 
erly represented before the Railroad Labor Board, and 
that the Transportation Act and the Railroad Labor 
Board might function with reference to them. The 
Board’s resolution setting forth the above declared that 
should other classes of railroad employees then de- 
bating whether they should strike, decide to go out, the 
above ruling and recom- 
mendation would apply to 





representatives promised 
on behalf of the manage- 
ments cancellation of 
the farming-out contracts; 
and the President of 
the Maintenance-of-Way 
workers promised to sus- 
pend final action as to a 
strike of his brotherhood. 
Other conferences fol- 
lowed, with the result 
that on July 4 the 400,000 
Maintenance-of-Way men 
received orders from their 
chief “to continue work 
under the present wage 
decision of the Labor 








them. ' It should be noted, 
however, that the resolu- 
tion did not state that the 
Board would never have 
further dealings with the 
old unions. The Board did 
not “outlaw” the unions, 
as union chiefs have been 
shrilly declaring. The im- 
portant implication of the 
statement that the unions 
have “put themselves out- 
side the jurisdiction of the 
Board” would seem to be 
that they must accept the 
Board’s decisions before 








Board _ under protest, Underwood & Underwood 


pending efforts to obtain 
a satisfactory adjust- 
ment,” and that on‘the 
8th similar orders were issued to the members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen. A decision has 
not yet been taken by the officials of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 

So the strike of the shopmen began on July 1. Their 
executives talk confidently, but the decision of the Main- 
tenance officials was a shrewd blow, and the consider- 
able disorder and outrage which have characterized the 
strike are probably to be attributed to despair of suc- 
cess. The strikers are ruefully aware that the nation 
as a whole goes with the Labor Board in considering 
the strike a strike against the Government. The re- 
sponse of the shopmen to the strike order was large, but 
apparently far from the 100 per cent. claimed by Mr. 
Jewell; and apparently the response would have been 
much smaller, and more men would have returned to 
work, but for intimidation. In Illinois, Kansas, and 
Missouri, State troops have been sent to scenes of dis- 
turbance. Effects of the strike are manifest in laying 
off of trains and embargoes on shipments of certain 
classes of freight; but doubtless after a little embar- 


The magnificent Four Courts Building in Dublin, practically 
destroyed in the recent fighting * * 


the Board will deal with 
them again. 


Yet it is reported that 
Chairman Hooper of the Railroad Labor Board, and Mr. ° 
Jewell, have been in secret negotiation since the 8th, 
looking to a settlement of the strike. Moreover, Mr. 
Hooper suggested to the railway executives that they 
parley with Mr. Jewell; but the executives refused. The 
men must return to work first, they said. 


The President Proposes in the Coal Mining 
Controversy 


The President met representatives of operators and 
miners in the union fields, both bituminous and anthra- 
cite, at the White House on July 1. The President 
urged his guests to arrange for immediate resumption 
of mining operations and thereafter to negotiate a per- 
manent settlement; otherwise, the Government must 
intervene. His guests separated into bituminous and 
anthracite groups for conference, Secretaries Hocver 
and Davis joining the former group and Secretary Fall 
the latter. ; 

No positive result appearing from successive confer- 
ences, on the 10th the President summoned the con- 
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ferees to the White House again and presented to them 
the following proposal: 

Mine workers are to return to work on the scale of wages 
which expired last March 31, and mines now idle because 
of strike or suspended operation to resume activities, with- 
out interference with activities of mines now working, the 
1922 scale to be effective until August 10, 1922. 

A coal commission to be created at once, consisting of 
three members selected by the mine workers, three members 
selected by the mine operators, and five members to be named 
by the President. All decisions by this committee shall be 
accepted as final. 

This commission to determine, if possible, within thirty 
days from today for the miners on strike a temporary basic 
wage scale, which scale shall be effective until March 1, 1923. 
In event that the commission is unable to report its scale 
by August 10, it shall have power to direct continued work 
on the 1922 scale until a superseding scale is ready. 

The commission shall investigate exhaustively every phase 
of the coal industry. It shall reveal every cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. The President will ask Congress to 
eonfer authority for the most thorough investigation and 
make appropriations necessary to do such work. The com- 
mission shall make recommendations looking to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of industrial peace in the coal indus- 
try, the elimination of waste due to intermittency and insta- 
bility, and suggest plans for dependable fuel supply. 

The reply of the miners’ representatives will not be 
submitted before the 15th, on which date the Policy 
Committee of the United Mine Workers will assemble in 
Washington. The replies of the bituminous and an- 
thracite operators’ representatives may be submitted 
before that date or may be withheld until the miners’ 
representatives are ready to reply. [The anthracite 
operators’ representatives replied somewhat vaguely on 
the 12th, but their reply is interpreted as an accept- 


ance. | 
A War Memorial for New York 


The Mayor’s Committee on a Permanent War Me- 
morial for the City of New York has recommended con- 
version of the lower reservoir in Central Park (no 
longer needed as a part of the city water supply system) 
into a site for a war memorial—the latter to include a 
memorial arch, a swimming pool of twenty acres, with 
underground bathing pavilions, running tracks, an am- 
phitheatre for pageants, and a playground for children 
with wading pool, sand pits, and other features. Along 
the south end would run a spacious avenue connecting 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the American 
Museum of Natural History. On either side the arch 
would be pylons, one for each regiment which partici- 
pated in the Great War, with the names of the mem- 
bers of the regiments who died in the war inscribed 
thereon. : 

The project is meeting with more disapproval than 
approval. All approve, of course, of reclamation of the 
site from its present use, or rather uselessness, as a 
reservoir. But what is needed most in the park, say the 
critics, is more open space. ‘Turn the site into meadow- 
land,” they say. “Put the memorial, put the swimming 
pool and the unsanitary wading pool, and the running 
tracks, somewhere else; don’t turn the Park into a 
Coney Island; and in heaven’s name, take your time 
about the memorial, so that we may be spared another 
atrocity.” 


Maecenas Hylan 


The chief subject of talk at a dinner tendered to 
‘Mayor Hylan the other evening, attended by about sixty 
city officials and a like number of representatives of the 
several arts, was the project of a great centre of the 
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arts in New York, which has the backing of Mayor 
Hyian. 

“Hylan came to this city and found it a financial 
centre,” said Mr. Harry W. Watrous, President of the 
National Academy of Design (adapting a famous Roman 
compliment). “He is going to leave it an‘art centre.” 

Even more beautiful spoke Maecenas Hylan him- 


self : 
“We are going to minister to the pleasure of the soul, 


firm in the conviction that therein lies the heart of 
genuine culture.” You don’t have to be a highbrow to 
be a cultured person, begorra, seems to be the veiled 


meaning. 

As a matter of fact, though one may note a certain 
excess of gratulation and self-gratulation, Mayor Hylan 
deserves a great deal of praise in connection with the 
project of a centre of the arts. 


The Convention of the American Federation of Labor 


The annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor opened at Cincinnati on June 12 and adjourned 
on June 24. The following digest of the report of the 
Executive Council is offered: 


Nothing is to be expected of the present Congress “except 
legislation giving fortunes to those who already possess them 
and adding to the burdens of the people by higher and higher 
taxation. Constructive legislation is taboo.” Therefore wage- 
earners should organize “in accordance with the Gompers 
non-partisan political program,” to eject from the national 
Congress and from State Legislatures the reactionary ele- 
ments that oppose Labor and “to bring about the election 
of men and women who will restore to our people the rights 
taken from them.” ‘The farmers should be urged to codép- 
erate with Labor to these ends. 

Federal and State courts are condemned for class decisions 
to the prejudice of wage-earners, especially in the matter of 
injunctions. Labor should continue to oppose industrial 
courts and every form of compulsory arbitration; and should 
work for repeal of anti-combination and anti-conspiracy 
laws, since these laws operate against Labor and not against 
“big business interests.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court finding the National 
Child Labor law unconstitutional is condemned. A consti- 
tutional amendment to give validity to such legislation is 
advocated. 

An international economic conference, to be summoned by 
the United States Government and to be held in the United 
States, is recommended. 

The work accomplished by the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament is minimized. 

The “open shop” campaign is declared a failure; the Cham- 
bers of Commerce are fiercely assailed for the support given 
by them to that campaign. The extraordinary falling off in 
the paid-up membership of the Federation—from 4,079,000 
in 1920, and 3,907,000 in 1921, to a present 3,196,000—is 
plausibly explained. 

More particularly as to Congress: “Only those who are 
well-to-do or who control great interests can induce Con- 
gress to listen. Those who favor subsidies for railroads and 
ship owners; those who believe in paying back to the profit- 
eers in food the fines assessed against them ; those who believe 
in relieving the business of the well-to-do from taxation by 
substituting the sales tax, and those who believe in compul- 
sory labor, find ready listeners to their demands for legisla- 
tion.” 

More particularly as to the courts: 

“In the great industrial struggle of the past year employers 
have found our courts ever ready and willing to throw the 
forces of the State on the side of Capital and against that of 
Labor. Courts have ever been ready and anxious to enlarge 
their equity jurisdiction, conceiving every relation of mankind 
as embodying a material and property element and thereby 
disregarding the human element and personal rights involved 
in all these relations of man. 

“Courts, in their exercise of their equity powers, have 
been guided not by law or justice, but by personal whims and 
prejudices and by political theories and conceptions with 
which they have not been authorized to deal, and which are 
functions that can only be exercised within constitutional 
limitations by our National Government and the Legislatures 
of our several States.” 

As the worst instance of a court decision determined by 
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class bias, the report cites the injunction restraining the 
activities of the Miners’ Union in West Virginia and requir- 
ing abandonment of the Mingo tent colonies. 

Labor, it is declared, has scrupulously observed its con- 
tracts during the past year, whereas there have been “many 
most serious cases where employers have been guilty of re- 
pudiation.” 

Of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations the report 
observes that “no greater fraud has ever been perpetrated on 
the American people than this attempt to regulate industries 
and individuals by law;” it has “failed completely in com- 
pelling the men to work when they willed otherwise,” and 
it has failed to compel employers to obey the court’s deci- 
sions. 

President Harding’s proposal to regulate trade unions it 
declares to be the result of his “erroneous conception of actu- 
alities in our industrial life. It is almost inconceivable that 
the President should attempt to urge that human life should 
be regulated by the same rules and laws that regulate mate- 
rial things.” 

The railroad situation is touched on rather lightly. “A 
review of the decisions of the Railroad Labor Board for the 
last year confirms the conviction that its operations show 
nothing of a constructive statesmanship, and that its deci- 
sions are not in the direction of justice, uniformity and econ- 
omy.” Again: “It is well enough to urge the need of im- 
proved transportation facilities in the interest of the general 
public, but it cannot be in the interest of the general public 
to continue further and further the enslavement of free work- 
ers under the devious methods employed by the railroads to 
earn dividends and profits for a few at the sacrifice of the 
very existence of the railroad workers.” 

What is perhaps the most interesting section of the report 
deals with unemployment. “Expansion of public works and 
public highways” is advocated as a prime means of eliminat- 
ing unemployment. The public credit, thinks the Council, 
should be extended to the following: 

Development of water power that could be marketed. 

Improvement and adaptation to sundry purposes of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Development of canal systems, inland and coastal, espe- 
cially along the Atlantic and the Gulf. 

Reclamation of 80,000,000 acres, once forest land, now 
desert. 

Development of means to prevent and extinguish forest 
fires (trails, telephone lines, fire towers, etc.). 

Reclamation and development of arid, swamp and over- 
flow lands. 

“The bona-fide codperative movement, such as the Rock- 
dale system constitutes,” is cordially endorsed as an aid 
against profiteering. ‘The unnatural and unholy desire of 
the get-rich-quick and money-mad profiteers, if allowed to 
run to natural conclusions, will some day lead to an explo- 
sion.” 


The report is an able and interesting document, of- 


The season of icebergs on the North Atlantic steamer routes 


fering both just observations and recommendations and 
unjust ones. 
% *% * 
In the next issue the proceedings of the convention 


will be briefly reviewed; space therefor lacking in this 
issue. It is too important to be omitted from our record. 


Brief Notes 


On June 30 the House of Representatives adjourned 
to August 15. 


* * * 

The Senate accepted the House figure for the navy 
enlisted personnel (86,000). The total appropriation 
finally agreed on was $289,000,000, $39,000,000 more 
than the House’s original figure. 

* * * 

The President has signed the Port of New York bill. 

The Port of New York Authority may now proceed 


with its plans for the development of the port; which 


plans have received the approval of the legislatures and 
Governors of New York and New Jersey. 
* %* %* 

President Harding the other day told the Filipino 
Commission which is visiting this country to make in- 
terest for the independence of the Philippines, that “the 
time is not yet for independence.” 

* * % 


William Rockefeller, brother of John D. Rockefeller, 
and one of the founders of the Standard Oil Company, 
died on June 24, leaving a fortune estimated at $200,- 
000,000 (according to report, entirely to his family). 

The other day a man was discovered lying on the 
ground in the rain in Bryant Park, New York, and was 
taken to hospital. Investigation disclosed that he vol- 
unteered for the war, that he received the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Croix de Guerre, and was 
wounded and gassed; and that for the three days before 
he was picked up he tramped, foodless, through the 


streets of New York looking for work. 
* %*% 
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The Gloucester fishing schooner Puritan, especially 
built for this year’s race between American and 
Canadian fishing schooners, while on the way to the 
Banks, struck the bar off the northwest end of Sable 
Island and was wrecked. The captain and crew made 
off on boats and rafts, and no lives were lost. 

* * * 

Hats off to Walter Hagen, the American professional, 
who on June 23 won the British Open Golf Champion- 
ship on the Sandwich Links. His score was 300. The 
American Barnes and the Briton Duncan were tied for 

















International 

Walter Hoover, of Detroit, winner of the Djamond Sculls on the 

Thames, England; in consequence, champion single-sculler of 
the world 


second place with 301, and the American Hutchinson 
(last year’s winner) followed with 302. Hagen de- 
served to win, but Duncan’s 69 in the final round was 
one of the most glorious achievements in the history of 
golf. 

Hats off also to Walter Hoover, the Duluth oarsman, 
who on July 8 won the Diamond Sculls at Henley, Eng- 
land, beating the redoubtable Beresford for the single- 
sculls championship of the world. 


The Irish Situation 


N June 30 the “national” (Free State) troops 
O made a practicable breach in Rory O’Connor’s 
stronghold, the Four Courts, and entered. For 
some hours there was fighting at close quarters until 
the “irregulars” exploded a ground mine beneath the 
invaders. This piece of ferocious wantonness had its 
proper reward; for, though thirty national troops were 
wounded and no irregulars, the flame of the explosion 
started a fire which drove the latter into the open. 
Lacking cover, O’Connor surrendered with about 130 
officers and men, who were clapped in jail. It is said 
that not one irregular was killed during the three days’ 
operations. The magnificent Four Courts structure was 
ruined. 

While the Four Courts affair was enacting, the irreg- 
ulars in Dublin outside that citadel were carrying on a 
disgusting warfare of ambuscades and sniping, shoot- 
ing “promiscus,” and killing more civilians than na- 
tional soldiers. They seized a section which included 
about forty strong buildings, barricaded doors and win- 
dows, and established a system of underground com- 
munication. De Valera, Charles Burgess (one time Dail 
Minister of Defense), and Oscar Traynor, directed these 
operations. Rory O’Connor and his precious crew dis- 
posed of, the national troops proceeded to deal with the 
others. Using rifles, machine guns, 18-pounders, and 
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smoke bombs, they drove them from one building after 
another, and on the 5th they captured the last of their 
strongholds, defended by Burgess and five men. Bur- 
gess, refusing to surrender and making fight, had to be 
brought down, and died later of his wounds—an intrepid 
man, a hero of sorts. De Valera is still at large. 
Still at dawn and even in Dublin there is some 
sniping, but the cause of the irregulars in that 
city is “sped”; having, moreover, been thoroughly 
discredited by ferocity and bad faith worthy of Kurds 
or Williamson County miners. In some cases ground 
mines were arranged by the irregulars to explode in 
buildings after they vacated them and even after their 
surrender under the white flag. Moreover, the adoption 
of tactics which compelled the destruction of a good part 
of the handsomest buildings in Dublin will not be im- 
puted to them for righteousness. 

Outside of Dublin the rounding up and disarming of 
irregulars and pacification of the country proceed apace. 
Collins issued a call for volunteers for his National 
Army, and the response was splendid. That fine officer, 
General McKeown, is cleaning up in Donegal County, 
the worst of the provincial areas. There is much work 
ahead, but it is a safe prophecy that before very long 
the authority of the Provisional Government will be 
securely established over all the Twenty-six Counties. 

There is a rumor that the meeting of the new Pro- 
visional Parliament, postponed to July 15, will be fur- 
ther postponed. 7 

In his speech of June 26 to the Commons, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill made the following important announce- 
ment: 

A triple agreement has now been reached between the Brit- 
ish Government, the Provisional Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland, by which a neutral zone some 
four or five miles wide is to be established in the Pettigoe and 
Belleek districts. Within this zone no person is to be offi- 
cially armed and an unarmed police of a local character is 
to be established for local purposes, and the maintenance 
of order throughout the district is to be exclusively confined 
to the imperial troops. Imperial troops will be stationed 
as a shield between the two hostile and mutually exclusive 
forces of the Irish Republican Army and the Ulster special 
police. Any persons in that district found using arms would 
have no recognition or protection from any Government what- 
ever and would be liable to be shot by troops on the mere 
fact being established. = 

The experiment may fail because of the pressure of larger 
external events, but if it fail, then it will be necessary for 
the imperial forces to draw a military line between North- 
ern and Southern Ireland, not a line along the tortuous 
county boundaries, but along the line of the canals and rail- 
ways which run through Donegal and Ballyshannon. We 
shall endeavor to stand between the antagonists and prevent 
the loss of life and destruction of property, and by so doing 
make it absolutely clear that any attempt on the part of 
Southern Ireland to break into the territory of Northern 
Ireland would be met and repulsed by the imperial forces, 

The greedy and criminal design of breaking down the 
Northern Government has got to die in the hearts of those 
in whom it flourishes, whatever may be the cost to individu- 
als or to the Government. The Sinn Fein Party has got to 
realize once and for all that they will never win Ulster 


except by her own free will and that the more they kick 
against the pricks the worse it will be for them. 


On July 4 de Valera wired a message to the people of 
the United States which is elaborately untrue and of 
which the first paragraph, which follows, is ludicrously 
untrue. 


The danger to Ireland which I feared most and warned 
our people of—civil war—has come upon us. Soldiers of the 
Army of the Republic have been attacked by forces of the 
Provisional Government at the instigation of English poli- 
ticians who wanted an immediate set-off to the shooting of 
Sir Henry Wilson in order to avert from themselves the polit- 
ical consequences which they feared.: 
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A Singular Cortege 

HE other day, along the Grand Boulevard of 

T Paris passed a singular funeral cortege. Be- 

hind a humble hearse the procession (all on 

foot) consisted of a woman with five children, a mere 

handful of soldiers, mostly blacks, and a general of the 

French army in full-dress uniform. The general was 

General Mangin, and the deceased so singularly hon- 

ored was the Soudanese who had been his orderly since 

1914, and who, incidentally, had been cited in orders for 
extraordinary gallantry. 


Germany 

N the Fourth of July the Socialists of Bertin 
() demonstrated vociferously for the Republic, but 
there were no disorders. Elsewhere, however, 
in Germany on the same day, especially in Saxony, 
there were disorders incident to similar demonstrations, 

and some blood was shed. 

* * *% 

Two representatives of the German Government are 
in Paris, pleading for even more generous moratorium 
terms than those already conceded; claiming that other- 
wise Germany must go bankrupt. For, look you how 
the mark has taken another slide toward Avernus, and 
is now worth only a fifth of one cent. 

More generous terms, indeed! It appears from the 
latest reports that the Germans would like to be let off 
from all cash reparations payments during the re- 
mainder of this year and during 1923 and 1924. It 
seems probable, however, that, despite German ulula- 
tions, the Reparations Commission will insist on pay- 
ment of the July 15 installment of 50,000,000 gold 
marks. The Committee on Guarantees now in Berlin 
should soon be back in Paris to report on conditions in 
Germany and as to how far Germany has proceeded 
toward fulfillment of the pledges which she gave in re- 
turn for the present partial and conditional moratorium. 
The larger aspects of the German so-called “crisis” are 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. 

According to a report just received, the Reparations 
Commission have informed Germany that she must pay 
the July installment, but that prior to August 15, when 
the next installment falls due, full consideration will be 
given to the question of further indulgence and their 
decision thereanent announced. 


The Mexican Foreign Debt 
N June 17 an agreement was signed by Finance 
Q Minister de la Huerta, representing the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, and Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, 
Chairman of the International Committee of Bankers 
who represent foreign financial interests in Mexico, 
whereby the Mexican Government engages to resume at 
the beginning of next year payment of its foreign 
debt. Arrears of interest will be paid up, under an 
amortization plan, by January 1, 1928, when full service 
of the debt will be resumed.’ The approval of the Mexi- 
can Congress and of President Obregon is required. 


Sundry Matters 
HE Hague Conference is over: nothing accom- 
T plished, positively nothing. The proceedings 
scarcely deserve the tribute of a paragraph.— 
No; the report of the Conference’s demise was exagger- 
ated. It still survives, gaspingly. 
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At the end of April 699,000 workers of Great Britain 
were receiving unemployment allowances; the number 
in France receiving such allowances was at the end of 
April 78,000, at the end of May 57,000. In Britain the 
record month for unemployment allowances was June, 
1921—2,170,000 beneficiaries; in France, March, 1922 
—91,200. In speculating on the significance of these 
figures one should bear in mind that the man-power in 
Great Britain is greater both actually and compara- 
tively than in France, French losses in the Great War 
having been actually greater from a smaller population. 

* * * 

The American Society of Friends has given a mater- 
nity house to the city of Chalons-sur-Marne, France; 
to be known as the Maison Maternelle de la Marne. 

* * * 

Should France pay 414 per cent. interest to Britain 
and the United States on the war loans, her total annual 
interest payment on those loans would be $392,000,000; 
a deal more than under the London schedule of May, 
1921, is due her annually from Germany. 

* * * 

It is singular, if true, that goods are shipped from 
Jugoslavia and Rumania by train to Hamburg and 
thence by sea to Constanza, because the freight costs by 
this roundabout route are less than by the Danube on 
account of the heavy Danubian imposts levied by the 
Rumanian Government. 

*% * * 

Take Jonescu, the distinguished Rumanian states- 
man, is dead. 

* * * 

The Reparations Commission in Bulgaria proposed 
to assume control of Bulgarian finances for the joint 
benefit of Bulgaria and her creditors, but the Bulgarian 
Government has spurned the offer. Taking the cue 
from Germany, it suggests that a three years’ mora- 
torium and a sizable foreign loan would be “the ticket.” 

%* * * 

The number of immigrants who entered Palestine 
during 1921 was 9,194. 

* * * 

Mr. E. H. Dickinson, an American mining engineer, 
states in the New York Times that “in India there have 
been discovered within the last few years what are, with 
the possible exception of those in Brazil, the largest and 
most high-grade deposits of iron ores in the known 
world.” oe 

No very important developments have been reported 
from China within 
the past two weeks. 
Sun Yat-sen, at last 
report of him, was 
still on one of his 
gunboats’ waiting 
for his main army 
to return from 
Kiang-si Province. 

* * %* 

A formula has 
been found subject 
to which the con- 
troversy between 
Peru and Chile will 
be submitted to ar- 
bitration. 
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city, and when the editor of the paper that had 

sheltered my experiments in dramatic criticism 
found me again in New York on the trail of a fugitive 
season, he wanted a summary of my impressions. I was 
glad to do as he bade, not grieving too much at my 
tardiness; for after all time, which takes the savor 
from reviews, lends a seasoning to reminiscence, and 
it is when the fire dies in the grate that the ghost (as 
I called myself) haunts the castle. Even for a late- 
comer the season had its bounties; its arrears were far 
from being vestiges: “The Hairy Ape,” which Mr. 
O’Neill had released, was still at large on an astonished 
Broadway, M. Andreyev’s hero was still getting slapped 
at the Garrick, and Mr. A. A. Milne was laughing gently 
at literature in the Booth and crisply at matrimony in 
the Bijou and laughing incidentally at the probabilities 
in both. The Orient still held the Century with M. 
Balieff, who, being a little world in himself, might well 
carry the Orient upon his shoulders. In short, the 
promises were liberal—for June. 

In the stage calendar June is autumn, and even the 
garish and noisy theatre grows pensive in that richly 
melancholy season. There is pensiveness always in the 
thought of the imminent passage of any source of cheer 
in a world in which the demand to be cheered is so 
pathetically universal. To the mind at least all is sub- 
dued and quieted; the matting seems doubled in the 
aisles; the very “Bat” perhaps flies, in Shakespearian 
phrase, a “cloistered flight,” and “Shuffle Along” 
shuffles, so to speak, on felt. I do not mean that the 
actors loaf or that the audience drowses; there is 
laughter still for “Kempy” and “Partners Again” in 
spontaneous and tireless abundance. But there is al- 
ready a commemorative note, a touch of reminiscence 
in the mirth; it is like the almost too successful feet 
on the steamer deck when the comrade of years is 
embarking for South Africa. 

Among play-types the melodrama is hardy, and holds 
out stoutly against the assaults of summer. “The Bat” 
is still on the wing; “The Cat and the Canary,” at which 
the public lifts its hair and the critic his eyebrows, 
persists at the National; and the Republic still shelters 
“Lawful Larceny,” a melodrama with a bulk—I cannot 
say weight—of moral, which, if it fails to make the 
work serious, imparts at least a novel cast to its frivol- 
ity. The farces, do you ask? There are no farces; 
and, since the farce, however light in substance, is in 
form the most clear-edged of all the dramatic types, its 
extinction is deplorable. Beyond a doubt the musical 
comedy, beside which farce assumes almost the dignity 
of a classic, has decoyed its customers, but the failure 
of the purely humorous type of drama in a city in which 
two-thirds of the demand for drama is demand for 
fun is a fact to “startle and waylay” us. 

Comedy of course is still important, but even in com- 
edy, viewed as a type, there seems a falling-off in au- 
thority and distinctness. Look at the situation on 
Broadway in June. Two straight comedies, “The First 


I HAD been in my time a reviewer of plays in this 


Year” and “Six-Cylinder Love,” were legacies from 
1920. Two other comedies, Bourdet’s “Rubicon” and 
Picard’s “Kiki,” the one thoroughly, the other moder- 
ately, typical, were borrowings or adaptations from the 
French. One may remark in passing that in hardihood 
of subject “The Rubicon” “at one slight bound high 
overleaped all bound” in a fashion more Satanic than 
Miltonic; and one may further say of Kiki, who is a 
Parisian weed, a weed bred in cafés, studios, and 
coulisses, that, in the strong hands of Miss Lenore Ulric, 
she becomes outwardly comic, inwardly touching, and 
latently terrible. There are, again, the two comedies 
of Mr. Milne, of which one, “The Dover Road,” has 
leanings toward fantasy. What about the native recent 
output? “Partners Again,” a play in which, especially 
in Abe Potash, I taste caviare under all the garlic, is a 
comedy, and so is “Kempy” by the Nugents, a play of 
American manners, in which, if the surface jollity be 
rather stale, the hidden tartness seems original. What 
about the other diversions? “On the Ladder,” so far 
as the type goes, might be described as “on the railing.” 
“The Goldfish”’—remotely French—a harebrained but 
diverting play, which saves itself by the frankness of 
its self-commitment to its own absurdities, is comedy 
dipping toward extravaganza. “The Bronx Express” 
(no longer running) and “Captain Applejack,” begin- 
ning as bright comedies, turn into dull fantasies. To 
sum up, farce is nearly gone, and comedy as a type is 
losing edge. The reason lies partly in the virtual om- 
nipresence of the comic infusion in other forms, which 
makes us less insistent on its concentration in comedy 
and farce, just as in a wet town where all the drug-stores 
sold spirits the wine-shops might decrease. The 
second reason is probably a fretful and chafing lust 
of originality which hopes to profit by the ee of 
bounds and the removal of landmarks. 

In “The Hairy Ape,” which July has not yet ban- 
ished from the Plymouth, Mr. Eugene O’Neill shows 
himself a man if not an artist. It discloses a rude, 
large simplicity—not unmixed, let us promptly confess, 
with a kind of promiscuity—and a rough tenderness 
which brings him closer to Kipling than to London. A 
stoker on a liner lives on a conviction; that conviction 
is unseated by a word; in his bereavement he wanders 
despairing till he is killed by a gorilla which in a spasm 
of fellowship he has released from its cage in the “Zoo.” 
The tragedy is as internal as “Hamlet,” though again 
as in “Hamlet” its solitude is ringed about with bustle. 
The man thinks, thinks after the fashion of Rodin’s 
“Penseur,” in whom the resistance to thought is nearly 
or quite as powerful as thought itself. The external 
connections are naught; so much the more demand for 
internal solidarity. It is just here, I think, that Mr. 
O’Neill stumbles. The drama lies in a conviction over- 
turned by a word. Now the fact—the amazing, the un- 
believable fact—is that the word which works this 
revolution has no relevance to the faith which it over- 
turns. Yank says, “I belong’—that is “I keep things 
going, I serve, I impel,” and if that is all he wants his 
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position is impregnable. The woman of fashion calls 
him a “filthy beast.” The man says, “I am necessary,” 
the woman retorts, “You are disgusting”; that is so 
far from being a refutation that it is manifestly not 
even a reply. Yet it suffices to destroy Yank—poor 
trivial Yank. He cannot stand on his faith, in other 
words upon the fact; he must have the homage of the 
frivolous. That is precisely what the fop, the dilettante, 
the clubman, want, and it is the incipient fop, dilettante, 
or clubman in Yank that succumbs to an epithet. “Why 
not,” it may be asked, “if men are apes and apes 
comedians?” The point, I grant, would be legitimate 
in Swift or in Anatole France, and is legitimate in Mr. 
O’Neill if all he wants is to discredit human nature. 
But if his end be really serious and humane, if Yank’s 
will to place himself is only part of Mr. O’Neill’s will 
to place him, then the play is untrue to its own logic. 
If we are to wait for self-trust till the daughters of 
millionaires like our looks, God help us! 

Mr. O’Neill’s method in “The Hairy Ape” is extremely 
unconventional, though it is only a repetition, less skill- 
ful or less lucky, of the unconventionality of “The Em- 
peror Jones.” I wish that Mr. O’Neill had begun by 
adhesion to the rules: artists are often kept sane by the 
rules they have. discarded as men are kept straight by 
the religions they have dismissed. One may go to sea, 
if one pleases, but who cares to be born on a raft? Mr. 
O’Neill’s theory, or rather the theory complementary to 
Mr. O’Neill’s practice, seems to be that each case should 
fix its own method. In that form, the precept seems un- 
assailable. But after all the business of literature is 
to produce an understanding between writer and 
reader, and if part of that understanding is effected 
in advance by a convention to which writer and reader 
good-naturedly subscribe, originality is saved for higher 
tasks. Must there be a new treaty for every new trade? 
The expense of such a practice would be inhibitive, and 
Mr. O’Neill, the creator of methods, sometimes in his 
weariness or his perplexity reverts to the oldest of 
formulas or the least dignified of makeshifts (see the 
last acts of “Anna Christie” and “The Straw’). Soa 
young prodigal might betake himself in straits to the 
generosity of some relative at whose senility he had 
laughed with his comrades in his hours of plenty. Con- 
ventions are sometimes misfits. Are inventions more 
trustworthy? A steady, moderately persistent and con- 
sistent method, to be varied at pleasure and rejected 
at need, would probably have served Mr. O’Neill better 
than his present system, in which choice is all-powerful 
without being all-wise. 

Mr. A. A. Milne has slipped into fame with the most 
admirable and engaging nonchalance. “The Truth About 
Blayds,” with its unsurpassable first act and its re- 
discovery of Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk, was the best 
comedy in a town where comedies wither, and, if “The 
Dover Road’ is full of pangs for the critical, it is full 
of piquancies for the critical and the uncritical alike. 
For a humorist he is singularly cheerful, and if his 
comedies, as Punch intimates in other words, are only 
A. A. Milne in three acts, they and we may be thankful 
that the personality in which they lose themselves is so 
agreeable. His wit has a whimsical reflectiveness as if 
nonsense had been closeted with sense till each became 
aromatic of the other; and he has a cleanliness which, 
as in New England kitchens of the old stamp, amounts 
to lustre; he writes plays to which we could take not 
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only our young girls and our grandmothers—that is 
saying little—but the young girls that our grandmoth- 
ers used to be. 

Such a man should be a perfect artist. To the minute 
and the debonair, perfection has a relation that is 
almost sisterly; one could pardon a bad rhyme to 
Shelley sooner than to Austin Dobson. Alas! in Mr. 
Milne’s Dobsonisms there are many, many bad rhymes. 
For a man who on a broad view resembles Mr. O’Neill 
about as much as a fan resembles a shovel, he is 
curiously like Mr. O’Neill in certain points. Both, for 
instance, are adepts in the dramatic without being 
experts in the play. Both, again, are unobservant of 
the rules. It is true that their tempers even here 
diverge. In his attitude toward rules Mr. O’Neill is an 
adventurer, an outlaw, whereas Mr. Milne is on the 
best of terms with the rules which he infringes; if he 
left them for a time, he would kiss his hand in parting 
and send them post-cards with the most obsequious 
regularity. Only he would not hasten his return. His 
plays come a little short of being made. There is him- 
self—his invaluable self—and there are strips and tat- 
ters taken from dusty presses in the property-room 
which he has too lazily, too debonairly, pieced together. 
His art, again, can stoop to comities with farce. In 
“The Dover Road” an eccentric philanthropist kidnaps 
eloping couples, detains them for a week, and restores 
them usually to their mates and common sense. A deli- 
cate artist would have made the man a psychologist and 
a gentleman. What does this man do with Mr. Milne 
to prompt him and Mr. Charles Cherry, who takes the 
part, just clever enough to second Mr. Milne in every 
outrage? He locks the door on his guest—so much 
for subtlety; he arranges that his guest shall take cold 
—so much for civility; he drenches his trousers—so 
much for taste. Is our tripping dramatist, our Mercury 
with the winged heels, so heavy-footed? At this rate 
will he reach the heaven-kissing hills? 

I have left myself no space to treat in full of the 
current offerings of the Theatre Guild, Andreyev’s “He 
Who Gets Slapped” and Georg Kaiser’s “From Morn 


.to Midnight.” The debt of the New York stage to the 


Theatre Guild is incalculable, and a critic who neither 
forgets or cheapens those obligations may be pardoned 
for confessing that their sum for him is not ma- 
terially increased by either of these plays. They are 
plays that in his view do nothing; they merely gesticu- 
late; and he has known even gesture to be more 
attractive. 


HOMAS A. EDISON’S famous scheme for “com- 
modities money,” explained by him in a series of 
conversations to Garet Garrett, is sharply criticized by 
the latter in a New York Times article which closes 
with this crisp and sufficient paragraph: 

“Well, then, finally there is no such thing as com- 
modities money. There is only Federal Reserve cur- 
rency issued without interest to farmers up to one-half 
the value of the goods they store in Federal warehouses. 
There will be nothing whatever to distinguish it from 
Federal Reserve currency issued in all other ways as 
heretofore. There will be-no way to test it, no way to 
see whether it fluctuates or not, no way to tell whether 
it is better or worse than gold money, or whether people 
would take it in lieu of gold money.” 








Shelley’s Last Days 


‘ie opening of the last year of 

Shelley’s life brought to Pisa Ed- 
ward John Trelawny, who quickly in- 
terested Shelley and Mary to an un- 
usual degree. His past life of various 
adventure by land and water capti- 
vated the poet and increased his de- 
sire to possess a real boat of his own. 
Trelawny, Williams (the half-pay lieu- 
tenant who, with his wife Jane, lived on 
terms of closest intimacy with the Shel- 
leys during those days), and Shelley, 
were all lovers of the sea, and so plans 
were set afoot for the building of a 
hoat, and a house was taken on the 
edge of the Bay of Spezzia. 

The boat was built and its arrival 

















Shelley’s home on the Bay of Lerici, 1822 


was eagerly awaited. On the afternoon 
of May 12 the Shelleys and their 
friends discerned a strange sail off.the 
point of Porto Venere, which proved to 
be the boat. ; 

The boat was twenty-eight feet long 
by eight feet wide, was without a deck, 
strongly built, schooner-rigged, and 
carried ample sail. A sailor lad aged 
eighteen who had helped to bring her 
around from Genoa was retained to 
assist in working her. But Mary Shel- 
ley and Jane Williams did not share 
their husbands’ delight in the posses- 
sion of this new toy. 

Trelawny had chosen the name Don 
Juan, and Shelley raised no objection. 
The partnership, however, was dis- 
solved before the boat was launched; 
and she became the property of Shelley 
alone, at the cost of eighty pounds, and 
he and Mary named her the Ariel. 
They were wont to sail over the bay in 
the evening under the clear moonlit sky 
“until,” as Shelley wrote, “earth ap- 
peared another world.” 

News now reached Shelley that his 
dearest friend, Leigh Hunt, had left 

















In the cemetery at Rome 
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Plymouth more than a month before, 
and he decided to go to Leghorn in the 
Ariel to meet him. : It was high sum- 
mer and glorious weather when on July 
1 Shelley, Williams, and the sailor 
Vivian started for Leghorn. *Mary was 
in low spirits, and could hardly bear 
that her husband should go. Fears for 
her little son’s health and life pos- 
sessed her. She called Shelley back sev- 
eral times and cried bitterly when he 
at last started. 

The party reached Leghorn the next 
day, and Shelley and Hunt met.: With 
characteristic kindness Shelley stayed 
in Leghorn until he saw the Hunts com- 
fortably settled in the Lanfranchi Pal- 
ace, occupied by Byron, who had offered 
to shelter Hunt and his large family 
while they embarked together on their 
new publication, The Liberal, which 
was the purpose of Hunt’s visit to 
Italy. 

The forenoon was spent on necessary 
business in the town. A _ little after 


‘ midday the Ariel sailed out of the har- 
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From the miniature in the collection of Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan 


bor, almost at the same moment with 
two feluccas.* Trelawny wished to ac- 
company his friends out of the harbor, 
but was not permitted to carry out his 
intention, through a difficulty with the 
health officer. So with a ship’s glass 
he watched the progress of the boat. 
Pointing to the southwest, his mate 
said: “Look at those black lines and 
dirty rags hanging on them out of the 
sky; look at the smoke on the water; the 
devil is brewing mischief.” Captain 
Roberts also kept the boat in view. 
From the lighthouse tower, whence he 
could discern her about ten miles out 
at sea, he saw them taking in the top- 
sail; then the haze of the storm hid 
them, and he saw them no more. When 
the fury of the storm abated, Tre- 
lawny looked anxiously seaward in the 
hope of descrying Shelley’s boat 
amongst the many small craft scat- 
tered about, feeling certain she would 
return to port as all the other boats 
that had gone out in the same direc- 
tion had done. Trelawny himself ex- 
amined the crews of various boats, but 
they either knew nothing or would say 
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The shore at Via Reggio where Shelley’s 
funeral pyre was made, August 16, 1822 


nothing. But he observed on one of 
them an English-made oar that he 
thought belonged to Shelley’s boat; the 
crew, however, swore that this was not 
so. 

Three days later at Via Reggio a 
punt, a water-keg, and some bottles, 
were found on the beach. These had 
been. in Shelley’s boat when he left 
Leghorn. Seven days later the bodies 
of Shelley and Williams were found on 
the beach. 

On August 16, in the. presence of 
Hunt, Byron, and Trelawny, Shelley’s 
body was cremated on the beach near 
the Gulf of Spezzia. Byron wished 
that the skull, which was of un- 
usual beauty, should be preserved; but 
it almost instantly fell to pieces. The 
heart, which was unusually large, 
seemed impregnable to the fire, so that 
Trelawny plunged his hand into the 
flames and snatched it from the burn- 
ing pyre. Leigh Hunt says that the 




















West’s portrait of Shelley (hitherto unpub- 
lished) 


day was one of calm beauty. During 
the whole funeral ceremony a solitary 
sea-bird crossed and recrossed the 
pyre. 

Many years after, an Italian boat- 
man dying near Sarzana confessed that 
he was one of five in a fishing boat 
who, seeing the English boat in great 
danger, ran her down, thinking Milord 
Inglese was on board and they should 
find gold. 
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“Came Prometheus,the Fire-Bringer, he who snatched 
from the sun’s oo chariot thrice-precious fire 
and brought it, hidden in a fennel-stalk, to earth, 
that men might live like gods in its pleasant warmth.” 

(Transl. Greek Myth) 


_ is today’s Prometheus . . . . . Bringer 
of comforts . . . . The Chemical Engineer! 


One of civilization’s pioneers, it is he who has 
brought to mankind comforts and conveniences 
that a century ago were only wishes. 


It is he who, searching in the hidden depths of 
Nature, has bared her secrets and laid at the feet 
of the world’s industries new substances, new uses 
for them, new ways of using the present mate: 
rials of commerce in the satisfying of man’s wants. 


It is he who, watching on the frontiers of science, 
_ has seen in his test-tubes visions of industries yet 
unborn that are to drive commerce to the far cor- 
ners of the earth in the service of man’s needs. 


The world’s debt to The Chemical Engineer is 


one that can never be paid. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


RANDOM MEMOPIES, by Ernest 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

By a writer who has something 
to say for himself, despite the fact 
that he is “the son of the famous 
poet.” 

ON LIFE AND LETTERS, by Anatole 
France. Third Series. Trans- 
lated by D. B. Stewart. John 
Lane (Dodd, Mead). 

PIECES OF HaTE, by Heywood 
Broun. Doran. 

A journalist’s comments on life 
and letters, on Benny Leonard and 
Shakespeare. 

CANNIBAL-LAND, by Martin John- 
son. Houghton Mifflin. 

Taking moving pictures in the 
New Hebrides. 

BEHIND THE Mirrors, by the author 
of “The Mirrors of Washing- 
ton.” Putnam. 

Another book to shatter the idols 
(query, whose idols?) of Washing- 
ton. 

















HEN a class of writers begins to 

be parodied, it is often a sign 

that their vogue is over. There have 
been few of the amorous South Seas 
books published since they were bur- 
lesqued in “The Cruise of the Kawa.” 
Let us extend thanks to Captain Trap- 
rock. The intimate diaries, and the 
oh-such-bitingly-cynical books about 
public men have recently been parodied 
by Noel Coward in his “Terribly Inti- 
mate Portraits” (Boni & Liveright). 
But Mr. Coward’s intentions were bet- 
ter than his performance, and it would 
appear that there is still a demand for 
another of the “Mirrors” series. So 
there now comes “Behind the Mirrors” 
(Putnam) by the author of “The Mir- 
rors of Washington.” It is unimpres- 
sive. Despite an air of fearful omnis- 
cience, it does not seem far removed 
from that kina of political comment 
which never speaks of Roosevelt with- 
out using the word “strenuous,” of 
Wilson without referring to “May 
not?” or of Harding without dragging 
in “normalcy.” The President, the ex- 
President, Cabinet officers, and Sena- 
tors, all have their jackets dusted by 
the anonymous author. When I find 
a political writer who does not harp 
upon Senator Lodge’s cold and aristo- 
cratic manner, I shall know an original 
mind has emerged. There was at least 
this to be said for the League of Na- 
tions crusaders: they invented a new 
Lodge myth—that of the Human Fiend, 
the Ghoul Who Walked Like a Man. 
The cold, aristocratic, Bostonian is 
old stuff. It has long been my opinion 
that the type of man who would really 
be inclined to find Senator Lodge—the 
real man, that is, not the mythical, 
newspaper being—cold and_ aristo- 
cratic, would turn out to be a forty- 
third degree Elk, who chews Spear- 
mint and sits every Saturday after- 
noon in his shirt-sleeves at the ball 
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grounds, drinking “tonic” and yelling 
“Ataboy !” 


Mr. Ernest Longfellow’s “Random 
Memories” (Houghton Mifflin) are 
more sprightly and amusing than many 
a book written by men whose memories 
do not go beyond the Administration 
of McKinley. Yet Mr. Longfellow once 
stayed at a hotel in Washington at 
which Henry Clay was also a guest, 
and he was presented to President Tay- 
lor. He did not remember Henry Clay, 
it happened, because he was more in- 
terested in a toy tack-hammer, which 
had been given him. There are many 
recollections and anecdotes of his 
father’s friends in Cambridge: Sumner, 
Lowell, Norton, and James T. Fields. 
The author’s brother, home on sick- 
leave from the army during the Civil 
War, was prosecuted at Nahant by Mrs. 
General Fremont, for bathing in the 
altogether. But the case was lost for 
militant modesty when the prosecutrix 
had to confess that she only recognized 
the defendant by using an opera glass! 
Mr. Longfellow’s studies and career as 
an artist, and his travels occupy about 
half of a book which is altogether too 
short. He does not take himself nor 
his book with too much seriousness, 
and he playfully acknowledges the mis- 
fortune of being the son of an illus- 
trious parent. He writes, at the begin- 
ning, that he does not expect to please 
the “superior minds.” These folk, says 
he, the “Holier-than-Thous,” “formed 
the bulk of the Mugwump Party. Later, 
as the ‘best thinkers,’ they opposed the 
war with Spain on the ground that we 
should not meddle in other people’s af- 
fairs. Now, strange to say, these ‘best 
thinkers’ want us to join the League of 
Nations, because it is our duty to mix in 
the affairs of all the world! ... The 
funny part is that the ‘best minds’ are 
almost always wrong, while the com- 
mon people are almost always right. 
The ‘best minds of the period’ made fun 
of Lincoln, while the common people 
believed in him and trusted him. The 
same might be said of Roosevelt, the 
most beloved and popular man of his 
generation. The ‘best minds’ reviled 
him while he lived, but take another 
view now.” 


The cover of Mr. Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “Translations from the Chinese” 
(Doran) makes it, to the eye, the most 
beautiful book of the year, not even ex- 
cepting the best of the sixty-seven va- 
rieties of binding in which “Peter 
Whiffle” is adorned. But if it deserves 
so splendid a setting, some of his other 
books should be bound in gold, plati- 
num, and precious jewels. For “Trans- 
lations from the Chinese” is very far 
from his best work; it may be ques- 
tioned if such extracts from a news- 
paper column—good though they are 
—are not, for the author’s reputation, 
better left where they first appeared. 
And I speak as one who is also a feeble 
sinner in this respect; it is easy, when 
your newspaper paragraphs seem to 
pass unnoticed, to mutter (as did the 
man in “The Critic”) “Never mind; 
I’ll get even with ’em, curse ’em! I'll 
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print the stuff in a book!” There was 
once a contributor to the New York 
Tribune (he is now dramatic critic of 
The Freeman) whose mother approved 
of his writing for that paper, because 
“it went so well under carpets.” When 
he collected some of his papers in a 
book, he reflected in his preface that, 
at any rate, he had foiled his mother; 
she could not put a book under the 
carpet. 

Mr. Morley’s first Chinese poems— 
the dinner to Chancellor Mu-Kow, es- 
pecially—appeared in his “Hide and 
Seek.” They must kave charmed many 
readers; I remember that I read the 
dinner poem aloud to many folk, and 
so acquired a little refiected popularity. 
Perhaps serious and_ philosophical 
persons will esteem the new volume. 
This reader, being merely frivolous and 
childish, must be content to finger the 
cover and admire its golden sheen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson’s ad- 
ventures in taking still and moving pic- 
tures of the natives in the New 
Hebrides are related in Mr. Johnson’s 
book, “Cannibal-Land” (Houghton Mif- 
flin) with a number of excellent photo- 
graphs. (He found the savages ugly 
in appearance, smelly, and often dan- 
gerous. There is no idealization of 
them; no talk about beautiful women. 
The latter were more repulsive than 
the men, and pitiful into the bargain. 
On the whole, as in the naval officer’s 
report in the old story, “Manners none; 
customs, beastly.” There is an amazing 
account of an exhibition of moving pic- 
tures to the cannibals, and a useful de- 
scription of the art of curing and pre- 
serving the heads of your enemies, 
which ought to be handy in every house. 


In his “Pieces of Hate” (Doran) 
Heywood Broun says that he speaks as 
“a native-born American (Brooklyn— 
1888) who once voted for a Socialist 
for membership in the Board of Alder- 
men” when he admits that “he has 
found the radical solidarity of critical 
approval or dissent more trying than 
that of the conservatives. Again and 
again he has found, in The Liberator 
and elsewhere, able young men, who 
ought to know better, praising novels 
for no reason on earth except that they 
were radical. If the novelist said that 
life in a middle western town was 
dreary and evil he was bound to be 
praised by the Socialist reviewers. On 
the other hand, any author who found 
in this same Middle West a community 
not hopelessly stunted in mind and in 
morals was immediately scourged as a 
viciously sentimental observer who had 
probably been one of the group whic. 
fixed upon the nomination of President 
Harding late at night behind the locked 
doors of a little room in a big hotel. 

“The enthusiasm of the radical 
critics extends not only to rebels against 
existing governmental principles and 
moral conventions, but to all those who 
dare to write in any new manner. There 
seems to be a certain confusion whereby 
free verse is held to be a movement in 
the direction of free speech.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Spend Your Vacation 
In the Land of Jacques Cartier 


~——— Here are Thrills—Here is Romance and 
re, «=A dventure—that Will Take You Back to 


ir the Days of French Occupation. 













— year pack your vacation 
with interest and variety. Here, 
indeed, are thrills and adventure; an 
everchanging panorama of charm 
and beauty on the trip from ‘‘Niag- 
ara to the Sea.” 


Shooting 
Rapids  Breasting the waves on Lake Onta- 
rio’s broad expanse; threading your 
way through the Thousand Islands 
of the historic St. Lawrence River; 
shooting the Rapids the dusky red 


men descended in their bark canoes. 





You stop at Montreal;. then Quebec, 
where an hour’s trolley trip will take 
you to the miracle-working shrine of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré; then Mont- 
morency Falls, 100 feet higher than 
Niagara. 


From Quebec you continue your voyage 
down the majestic St. Lawrence towards 
the Sea, stopping at beautiful Murray 
Bay; then Tadousac, at the foot of the 
Laurentian Mountains, where you begin 
your journey up the far-famed Saguenay, 
with its stupendous capes, “Trinity’’ and 
‘Eternity,"" above which the wheeling 
eagle is but a speck against the blue. 


Ste. Anne 
de Beaupré 





Throughout the trip history unfolds a 
story rich in memories of the past. Ro- 
mantic scenes remind you of the heroes 
of a bygone age. 










Resting 
awhile at 
Tadousac 


yy Can you afford to spend your whole 
vacation in any one place when such rich 


entertainment is within your reach? 


Send 2c stamp for illustrated booklet, map and 
guide, “Niagara to the Sea,” including rates, 
etc., to John F. Pierce, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 


115 C.8.L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


Glorious 
Saguenay— 
River of 
7? Mystery 


A thousand miles of travel— 
A thousand thrills of pleasure 
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Book Reviews 
Minor Prophecy 


.SECRET PLACES OF THE HEART. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


il journalism has laid a heavy hand 

on the twentieth-century novel, it 
hasn’t changed the nature of story-tell- 
ing. The methods of leader-writer and 
reporter are still quite different from 
the methods of chronicler and inter- 
preter. In a way Mr. Wells is the star 
reporter of them all. He once told Henry 
James that he valued himself as a jour- 
nalist rather than as a novelist. He has 
done striking stunts in journalism. But 
he is as much a minor prophet as a 
journalist, as much a humorist as a 
minor prophet, and as much a story- 
teller as any of them. Most of the 
time he is all four at once—and a scien- 
tist into the bargain. As a story-teller 
he struck twelve, I think, in “Mr. Polly” 
and in “Tono-Bungay.” Most of his 
later work, including his latest, “The 
Secret Places of the Heart,” is chiefly 
the work of the prophet-journalist. I 
see there are readers who find solid 
‘characterization (or, if you like, real 
people) in “The Secret Places of the 
Heart.” These figures seem to me more 
commonly offhand projections of the 
Wellsian personality. But why should 
a journalist, or a minor prophet, bother 
with the subtleties of characterization? 
Wells sees people as types—types or 
manifestations of himself—himself 
being human nature, or God, or, in his 
favorite phrase, “the Mind of the 
Race.” 

So why attempt to take his persons 
as real in the sense that Shakespeare’s 
or Jane Austen’s or Arnold Bennett’s 
are real? The distinction is that he 
does not get inside their skin: they get 
inside his. They have no existence 
apart from him. They speak with his 
voice, utter his ideas, wander with him 
where he wills,_in the realms of history 
and science and sociology and “life.” 
What they do and are in themselves 
matters little to anybody. And yet 
because Wells has the knack of a nat- 
ural story-teller, he is able to give the 
effect of a story to most cavalier em- 
ployment of the slightest or most 
threadbare materials. The materials 
in “Secret Places of the Heart” are 
threadbare—for Wells. This is a new 
variation on his familiar themes—the 
destiny of the race and the fatality of 
sex. Through the mouths of his per- 
sons—his Sir Richmond, his Dr. Mar- 
tineau, his Miss Grammont—breathe 
his latest improvisations. The secret 
places of Wells’s heart have long been 
an open secret—if heart is the word to 
use. Wells seems to express a blend 
of scientific curiosity and of surface 
sentimentalism—the sentimentalism, as 
a recent commentator has pointed out, 
of his class. When Sir Richmond and 
Martineau talk, there is no special dis- 
tinction between the manner or matter 
of their utterances. Both are oracular, 
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discordant motives I am,” says Sir 
Richmond, plaintively, “I do not seem 
to’ deserve to be called a personality. 
... Are we all like that?” “A bundle 
held together by a name and address 
and a certain thread of memory?” said 
the doctor, and considered. “More than 
that. More than that. We have leading 
ideas, associations, possessions, liabili- 
ties.” Sir Richmond, indeed, has two 
main bents: one toward that excess of 
loyalty to labor for a cause which is 
eventually the death of him; the other 
for experiments in the direction of a 
perfect and satisfying love of woman. 
When the narrative begins, his mind is 
overstrained and his nerves are on edge 
because things are going badly for him 
in both these directions. His work on 
the great after-war Fuel Commission 
is exacting and uneasy. He is sure 
that his policies and methods are the 
right ones, but has to enforce them 
against the opposition of a bare mi- 
nority on the Board. For women, he has 
a middle-aged silly wife, and a younger 
and sympathetic but rather exhausting 
mistress—a woman of talent and char- 
acter, but an unrestful mate. 

So he and Dr. Martineau make off in 
a motor-car upon a pilgrimage of rest 
and confidential intercourse. The idea 
is that the overstrained Sir Richmond 
is to get everything off his chest; and 
that, having explored in company the 
secret places of his heart, he will find 
ease from his obscure torments. The 
whole case is generalized in the col- 
loquies that ensue. This which we are 
beholding is a portent of the time. 
And, according to our showman, a por- 
tent of all time. Man is the creature 
of a moment a few thousand genera- 
tions from the ape, hampered by his 
“tangled heredity”; with a light in his 
brain and darkness in his blood. What 
is this bundle of motives and ideas to 
make of himself and the world? Well, 
there is the Race and its somehow 
sacred destiny—no small thing to live 
for. Surely the solution of its prob- 
lems, the cure for its troubles of flesh 
and spirit, cannot be far off. Sir Rich- 
mond dreams of such a solution; but, 
like Mr. Wells, he cannot dream of it 
as a thing apart from himself, or even 
as a thing for which he is not chiefly 
responsible. No, if the world is out 
of joint to his vision, it follows that he 
and none other is born to set it right. 
The only question is as to ways and 
means. 

Fortunately, while he and the doctor 
are still undecided as to how to go to 
work, along comes a predestined helper 
in the person of Miss Grammont. Miss 
Grammont is an American girl of 
wealth, cultivation, and an independent 
spirit who, having survived a very ac- 
tive war service and acute though tem- 
porary experience of love, is somewhat 
at a loose end when Sir Richmond en- 
counters her among the picturesque by- 
ways of England. She and a (comic) 
companion are more or less “doing” 
cathedrals and things, in the American 
way. With Sir Richmond she fills a 
long-felt want, first as a potential mate 
with the bloom of mystery upon her, 
and second as a companion of his 
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Tomorrow 


HERALD SQUARE 





By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
84c 


We can’t all be sylph-like, of course, but a lot of 
us can diminish our broad girths by the use of a 
little intelligence and plenty of self-control. 


“Tomorrow We Diet” is entertainingly written, 
but it does not fail to include a few very helpful 
hints on how to achieve slimness. 


Other Books on Diet— 


Eat and Grow Thin, V. Thompson 
How to Reduce, A. Donnelly 
Over Weight? R. S. Copeland, M.D. 
Diet and Health, L. H. Peters 

With Key to the Calories 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 
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We Diet 


$1.04 
84c 
84c 
84c 


NEW YORK 























A brilliant new novel by the 
author of “The Narrow 
House,” one of the literary 
sensations of last year. 


A story of the inner lives of an in- 
teresting group of people who are 
bewildered by the loss of old stand- 
ards and who have no other 
guide than their own emotions. 
It is an inescapable picture 
of the loneliness of the hu- 

man soul. 


Narcissus 
By EVELYN SCOTT 
$1.75, by mail $1.90 





HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 


1 West 47th Street, New York 











“One of the Most Stimulating Factors 
in American Intellectual Life’ 


is what many distinguished American and foreign authors have 
called the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 100 titles; Hand 
Bound Limp Croft Leather, at the low price of 95 cts. each. 
32-page Catalogue sent on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Seven Year Six Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds 
Due August 1, 1925 

Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1922, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 








New York 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Py Due February 1, 1924 

Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1922, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 



































How One Man Invested at 8% 


Mr. Peters was an experienced banker who had ac- 
cumulated a fortune through prudent investing at 
profitable rates. At a family reunion he told his 
sons exactly how to distinguish between good and 
bad investments, and where to place their money 
where it would be secured by first mortgage and 
would pay them 8%. 

The story of Mr. Peters is full of instruction for 
everyone who is interested in safe investments 
yielding a liberal return. Anyone can be as suc- 
cessful as he was by following his methods. 

Write today for the story, 
“Mr. Peters Tells How To Invest.” 


8% Bonds of $100, $500, $1,000 


8% First Mortgages from $1,000 up 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G. L.Miller 
Company 


Florida Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
ox. Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 











Travel with Comfort and Economy 


You will not only enjoy the water trip 
but will save money by traveling on 
D &C Steamers which make daily trips 
between Detroit and Buffalo; Detroitand 
Cleveland on Eastern Time. 

Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. Detroit 6:30 p.m. r ity 11:00p,m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 : m. yee | 6:15am. 

. (Daylight trips during 
00 a. m. July and August) 
Fare—$6.00 one way; ‘are—$3.60 one way; 
$11.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths,-31.80 up; Staterooms, $4.20 up; 
Parlor, $7.20 up 

Direct rail connections made at Detroit 
Buffalo and Cleveland for all sections of 
the country. Rail tickets accepted and 
automobiles carried (15 to 25% reduction 
in rate this year). Gas must be removed. 
Wireless aboar 

For reservations and further informa- 

tion address R. G. Stoddard, Gen. 

Pass. and Tieket Agt., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


A. A. Schantz, . T. i 
Pres. Gomehtor, 7 MOM Cras, 
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COOK’S 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 


Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Los Ange Montreal Toronto 


San Francisco 
Vancouver 
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New South 


—where an Attractive Yield 
Awaits Conservative Investors 


baja SOUTH of today—with its 
steady growth and diversified inter- 
ests—has a real message for investors 
who desire as high a yield as conserv- 
atism and safety will permit. Realizing 


that the South faces a new epoch of de- 
velopment, Caldwell & Company, nationally 
recognized as one of the South’s important bank- 
ing institutions offering Southern Municipal 
Bonds, now also offer First Mortgage Bonds 
to yield 7% (in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1000) secured by income-earning proper- 
ties of the highest type in Southern cities of 
impregnable commercial position. 


Which Booklet 
Shall We Send You? 


<A 





For years the name of 
Caldwell has been iden- € 
tified with conservative 
Southern banking. In- 
vestors will appreciate 
the value of its association 
with 7% First Mortgage 
Bonds just as heartilyas theyhave favored its offer- 
ings of well-known Southern Municipal Bonds. 
Aninteresting booklet telling “The NewSouth’s 
Message to the Conservative Investor’ will be 
of interest to you—whether you area large or 
small investor. This booklet is ready to be sent 
to you, together with a supplementary booklet 
explaining about either of the. two classes of 
securities in which you are most interested. 


Coupon for Your Use 


In using the coupon below, check which of 
these two forms of Southern Investments in- 
terests you. In addition to an interesting book- 
let relating to either specific form of investment 
you will also receive the important booklet 
pictured above, ‘The New South’s Message 
to the Conservative Investor, °’ containing an 
accurate, comprehensive sur- 
vey of the South’s economic 
status and its unusual invest- 
ment opportunities. 


Caldwell & Company 
Dept. 77 Nashville, Tenn. 
Offices in Seven Important Cities 








CALDWELL & COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Flease send me your booklet, ‘“The New 
South’s Message to the Conservative Investor,’’ together 
= your booklet on the form of security I have checked 

low. 


Name — —— 


Address. = aie) 


D Caldwell First O Southern 
Mortgage Bonds Mur icipal Bonds 
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thought, fancy, and verbiage. How they 
do go on, as the days go by, about all 
the things Mr. Wells is interested in! 
Matters are arranged on the basis of 
a delightful game, in which Sir Rich- 
mond and Miss Grammont, as Man and 
Woman, imaginatively recreate the 
world. <A half serious game: “You 
really think,” said Miss Grammont, 
“that it would be possible to take this 
confused old world and reshape it, set 


'|it marching toward that new world of 


yours—of two hundred and fifty million 
fully developed, beautiful and happy 
people?” “Why not? Nobody is doing 
anything with the world except muddle 
about. Why not give it a direction?” 
“You’d take it in your hands like clay?” 
“Obdurate clay with a sort of recalci- 
trant, unintelligent life of its own.” 


And so on. There are pages of this 
animated, suggestive, Wellsian suppos- 
ing and make-believe, mingled with a 
shadowy-warm amour between the phil- 
osophising pair, never quite fulfilled. 
Miss Grammont, having served her turn 
as interlocutress, vanishes into the 
benevolent space which has produced 
her; and Sir Richmond’s few remaining 
days are surrounded by the influences 
or inhibitions of his two other women. 
Over the closing scene, in which the 
brilliant mistress breaks down over Sir 
Richmond’s body, hangs the glamour 
of that powerful sentimentality which 
now and then in Wells has almost the 
effect of tragic emotion. .. . No mod- 
ern novel-reader will care to miss this 
book—or will carry away any fresh 
impression of Wells from it. 

H. W. BoyNTon 


Books to Read Again 


Hints for Summer Reading 


Here are some of the older books—a 
few of them are ancient classics. For 
travelers and campers, for reading on 
ship-board or on the train, the editions 
recommended are, whenever possible, 





Business Prosperity in 
Sight 

‘le near and certain approach of 

general business prosperity in this 
country was forecast in a statement 
made public last week by the Harvard 
University Economic Service, the ac- 
curacy of whose forecasts ever since 
the service was begun has given them 
a position of peculiar authority among 
business men. 

“Business is now well advanced,” 
says the Service, “in the phase of the 
economic cycle known as recovery, and 
characterized by easy money, specula- 
tive activity, and an increase in whole- 
sale prices. These developments show 
clearly the soundness of the advance 
so far made, and indicate that the re- 
covery now in progress will develop into 
general business prosperity. 

“A possible coal shortage during the 
summer months, or a tie-up of railroad 
traffic due to the strike of railroad 





labor, may result in temporary set- 
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those in the popular libraries—handy 
in size and low in price. 


[The prices quoted for Everyman’s 
Library and The World Classics are 
for the cloth editions. The leather edi- 
tions cost, respectively, $1.60 and $1.50 
per volume.] 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENVENUTO 
CELLINI. Dutton. (Every- 
man’s Library) ........... $ .80 


One of the best of autobiographies, 
by one of the greatest artists and ras- 
cals of his day. 


LEAVES OF GRASS AND DEMOCRATIC 
Vistas, by Walt Whitman. 
Dutton. Everyman’s Library.$ .80 


SALAMMBO, by Gustave Flaubert. 
Brentano’s. The Lotus Li- 




















MIP bots a tate te seve desene levees vasvatevens 1.50 
ee ne Tue Co.tector and the Art Critic. The Collector may 
Extraordinarily vivid and learned be attracted to a certain picture, but he needs the judgment 
novel of ancient Carthage. of an experienced and reliable Art Critic when he buys for 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, by intrinsic values. 
Mark Twain. Harper....... $2.00 
Excellent novel of plot and adven- 
ture, neglected by many readers who e 


think it is a juvenile book. 

MONTCALM AND WOLFE, by Francis Art f d . | t t 
Parkman. Little, Brown. 2 O u ging nves men S 
WOIS?, 26. USSR aA eee $5.50 


Dramatic historical work, reaching 
its climax in the death of the two 


HE SECURITIES brought to your attention 





heroes. may or may not have intrinsic value. 
THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MAR- : : 
INER, by S. T. Coleridge. Dut- Careful investors who practice the art of choos- 
; ’ + + . 
niggling llega aie ing well-secured bonds consult an organization 
The human imagination at its top- : ; ‘ i 
most peak. whose investment information and experience 1s 
THE LaTIN QuarTeR, by Henri both wide and thorough. 
Murger. Brentano’s. The y 
Lotus Library ............. $1.50 Make yourself and your investment needs known 
_ Scenes de la Vie de Bohéme. The) = at any one of The National City Company offices 
invention and origin of the Latin Quar- 4 % ace ee 
ter myth. A tender, sentimental, amus- in 50 leading cities. We shall be glad to give you 
ing book; the discovery of an imagi- i recommen- 
sake Wud, Cibth ity Uden then the benefit of our carefully considered rec en 
proceeded to create. dations for the investment of your funds. Or, if 
(Continued on page 28) you wish, our Current List will be sent on request. 
backs. Such factors have not, in the. i A 
past, had lasting effects and should The National City Company 
not now be expected to reverse the gen- : : a1: 
al danctinnk, Gil Chan: the teee- National City Bank Building, New York 
= ee Se ee a Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


pansion begins to make itself felt need 
we look forward to such a reversal; 
and this development is obviously not 
to be expected until a very much 
greater business expansion occurs than 
has so far taken place.” 

Anticipating a continued rise in 
wholesale prices, the forecast says: 





BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 

















The United States 

















“The conclusion that further advance Y Shs FIRST FARM Li f I 
will follow may be supported on two one} ~MORTGAGES Ire insurance 
grounds—the customary sequence of re y : - Com an 4 
: / wa. Large expert investing p y 
fundamental economic movements, and © fee institutions —the great . 
the duration of former periods of price e/™ ee en in the City of New York 
advance.” Pointing out in detail that First Farm Mortgages as highly de- Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
in tlie Sone great upewinge ot witha RRR Sibi, OP .tetine ail Oo yell Policies | only. , Over Forty-five 
sale prices since 1900, the minimum follow their lead. Lower interest Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
period was nineteen months, the fore- see -_ seme 4 om ae see ers. 
cast notes the much shorter period of Daten. c «a 7 Seek tr) Joun P. Munn, M. D.. President. 
the present rise, and says that the pamphlet “‘W” and current offerings. | Good territory open for high class, Lor ge 
i ; producers, under direct contracts with t 
evidence from former business cycles | ce... tL ANDER & Co. Company. Address Home ffice, 105 Fifth 
points definitely to a continuance of TABLISHED &. 0,000.00) Avenue, New York City. 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH OTA. “~~ 




















the present upward movement. 
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Books to Read Again 
(Continued from page 27) 

AN INLAND VOYAGE AND TRAVELS 
WITH A DONKEY, by R. L. Ste- 
venson. Dutton. Everyman’s 
DROVATH s: c.0 v0.06 beds osews soe 3 200 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, by J ohn 
Bunyan. Dutton. Everyman’s 
BNBEREY 2a.cccbicsaneracsese 200 


THE HIsTorRY OF PENDENNIS, by 

'  W. M. Thackeray. Oxford 

University Press. The World’s 
Classics ........ SSeetewsene Cee 


LE MorTeE D’ARTHUL, by Sir Thomas 
Malory. Dutton. Everyman’s 
WADPATY. .sccsse cies S80 


cae f A book that Mark Twain loved. 
% ° THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, by George 
Your Guide to Colorado: Borrow. Dutton. Everyman’s 


Send for this book Read it carefully paying DY itticomsie, 





Rock # 
isiand 









~Theshantoae 


a‘ special attention to the illustrations. You will THE MIKADO AND OTHER PLAYS, 

f then be able to plan your summer outing in- by W. S. Gilbert. Boni. Mod- 
telligently. Sent without charge upon = OPH TAMATY 200 sccccssccess 95 
of coupon. California folder also mailed when Cee we Mee heen. 


requested. Fill out and mark the coupon; 
mail it today. : 


i MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Bohn’s Pop- 
mI Greatly Reduced Fares ular Library. Harcourt... .$1.00 


The lowest in years; placing Colorado, California, the THE WAR IN THE AIR, by H. G. 


Lius. Haldeman-Julius...... .10 


National Parks and vacation grounds of the Vest within Wells. Boni. Modern Library .95 
i your easy reach. 
* We shall be lad to plan yosr. elo. ondee nt Tom JONES, by Henry Fielding. 
re it: t, and furnish detailed information about Roc 
if Island ee Ble Golden ae ee ] and Dutton. Everyman’s Library .80 
California; the Rocky Mountain Limited an 
to ra Island trains to and from Colorado. HESPERIDES AND NOBLE NUMBERS, 
Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers on the by Robert Herrick. Dutton. r 


Everyman’s Library ........ .80 


@ 
P A , 
Rock Island Lines |) Ps 20 me anaes , 



























































“ST Trrrreeeeeeeeetettttititititcitrt te ree HAWTHORNE. Houghton Mif- d 
Mr. L. M. Allen, Dice President W245 4059 4KKKceeees reece SS i 
Rock Island Lines _ 
17 La Salle Station, Chicago THE ODYSSEY, rendered Into Eng- t) 
Please mail me, withovt charge, your lish prose for the use of those g 
ublication on Ais 
eer Geeete (2oits who cannot read the original, t 
[Check the book or books you desire] ____ = by Samuel Butler. Longman’s. 
PoEMs, by William Blake. Boni. 0 
Modern Library ............ .95 Cc 
AN INCOME FOR LIFE THE MOONSTONE, by Wilkie Collins. te 
“" all he bam saquatundtios —e" opens Harper. ma I 
f t tc iticism. olute . : 
cor he the ig BA ge ec py uni- Still the best detective novel. , 
form a —  ceecggcons M0 pone dl — D 0. 
i tible. side ‘om gov V 5 ™ 
mien under which is onal. Gee is nothing more IALOGUES OF PLATO. Haldeman Ol 
sure and certain than an annuity with the a SWWWS 6s66%50004 te6sesace 0 
nr ying le neg gehen og h 
which ne are 
is yh by gy would ll nage on an equal THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGRINE st 
amount deposited in an institution for savings, or 3 , PICKLE. by Tobias Smollett 
vested i ities givi reasonable safety. Thus , sd 
a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 67 would pro- in New Mexico and Arizona Rockies Bohn’s Standard Library. Har- h: 
‘ vide an annual income of $623.60 absolutely beyond by saddle and pack team Or auto = 
question of doubt. The Annuity Department, * hi it de luxe.” BONE. scuncoreuseateuwc cosas: B00 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New roughing ; n 
i = “ 4 advice as to the return at any age, | Oo Yo Wonderfully modern, these old nov- ot 
i male or female. 
' ists— ? 
Explore unbeaten trails across elists—eh, what? tl 
DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE snowy mountains and alongrush-; | WaLpEN, by Henry D. Thoreau. | 
ing trout streams. Traverse vir- Oxford University Press. The al 
A B qj ht & T ti C gin forests and colorful canyons. World’s Classic $ .80 t 
merican g raction Uo. Unusual Southwest outings. See ee aeeHs cenesiy 4 c 
The Board of Directors of the above Company ee pi gehen chet iggy THE GOLDEN TREASURY Or Sones 1¢ 
at a meeting held July 5th, 1922, declared a and their weird ceremonies, in- AND LYRICS, by F. T. Pal- h 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Preferred cluding the Snake Dance. Will ‘ grave. Everyman’s Library 80 é 
Stock, and CAS ividend o ar Cent. on the ;. . . . 
— Stock, and a > gee at ‘the rate of ome gladly help plan your trip. P 5 L B 5 p It 
share of Common Stock on every One Hundred VES. - 
(100) shares of Common Stock outstanding, all Ask for an . ohn’s — fo 
payable August Ist, 1922, ; a lar Library, Harcourt...... 1.00 
ue ranster OOKS Wl close a o’e ock . 66 ” 
M. on July 14th, 1922, and will reopen at 10 Off the Beaten Path DRACULA, by Bram Stoker. Double- de 
: o’clock A. M. on July 28th, 1922. . 
C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. fold _ - GAY icosne eros ene teases soe 
older, containing maps, pictures 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC itineraries and approximate cost.| | THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE, by i 
[ A ae Sgcecaeronsi ro ge Thomas Hardy. Boni. Mod- 
hi vidend of two per cent. m er sha 4 d 
e on the COMMON Stock of this aaeay Paws the W. J: BLACK, Pass. Traff. Mgr. ern Library oe ww eee ole eeee 95 Wi 
he Soetiee snes Sune 2, _ will ha pala Fo H Santa Fe System Lines ELSIE VENNER. by O. W. Holme e 
i , 1922, to Stockholders of record as of June F ; . HO R 
i 30; 1922. H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. > 1155 Railway Exchange CHICAGO PB : a 
i New York, June 21, 1922. Houghton Mifflin............ 

















